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Millions of Americans belong to unions today. At the same time, 
millions of other working people are not yet members of the great 
family of organized labor. These unorganized men and women need 
union wages, job security and all the other important benefits of 
effective trade unionism. You know some of these unorganized work- 
ing people. Talk to them. Tell them why they ought to belong to 
a union. Answer their questions. Let them read your labor periodi- 
cals. And when they decide that they want to become identified 
with organized labor, take them down to the union hall. Do your 
part, day by day, to build your union. Labor’s job of organizing 
the unorganized is a most important job. Will you help? 
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In recent months the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has_ reversed principles 
enunciated by prior Boards over a long 
period of time. It has come as a shock to 
hear that the NLRB has ruled that an em- 
ployer may compel his employes to listen 
to a tirade against the union, coupled with 
all sorts of gloomy predictions about the 
harm and injury that will be sustained by 
the individual employe if the union suc- 
ceeds in winning a representation election. 

That this is in direct contradiction to 
the “captive audience” doctrine which had 
been the Board’s policy for years has made 
no difference to the present National Labor 
Relations Board. 

It is obvious that to say that an employer 
is within his rights in engaging in the fore- 
going practice because he has not coupled 
his berating of the union with a threat to 
close the plant or discharge an employe if 
the union wins or the particular employe 
votes for a uniom in express terms is sheer 
nonsense. 

Language is the most flexible thing in 
the world, and not only are words subject 
to various interpretations but, even more 
important, the manner in which words are 
spoken can give rise to one set of meanings, 
or another set of meanings, depending upon 
the intonation, arrangement and background 
in which the words are spoken. 

An employer can, without any great 
amount of trouble, use a series of words so 
that grammatically and semantically the 
words amount to a prediction, yet every 
intelligent person sensitive to the realities 
of present-day industrial life will realize 
that they amount to a downright threat. 

To predicate a distinction on whether an 
employer threatens a captive audience with 
reprisal if a union wins or merely predicts 
dire results if the union wins is to make an 
unrealistic distinction and to attribute to 
an employer’s right of free speech the 
license to commit coercion and blackmail 
and to deprive workers of the rights which 
the Wagner Act and the unamended por- 
tions thereof still contained in the Taft- 
Hartley law are supposed to guarantee. 


S. L. Rothbard. 
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SOLEMN warning against ap- 
peasement of the Communists 
was voiced by George Meany, 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor, in a major foreign policy 
address in New York last month. Mr. 
Meany, speaking at the ninety-first 
annual convention of the New York 
State Federation of Labor, took ex- 
teption to the “peaceful co-existence” 
proposal put forward by Sir Winston 
) Gharchill, the British Prime Minister. 
Referring to the “so-called policy 
| of massive retaliation,” the policy of 
» the Eisenhower Administration which, 
| said Mr. Meany, seems to have van- 
ished, he declared: 
> “Let’s hope that that policy will not 
"he replaced by a policy of massive 
"appeasement, something which is now 
[a possibility on a world scale and 
"Which would make Munich pale into 
insignificance.” 
The words of the president of the 
' American Federation of Labor were 
listened to soberly by the audience of 
| 1000 delegates. When he recalled 
- the A. F. of L.’s unswerving opposi- 
| tion to the appeasement of Hitler and 
Mussolini, adding that the Federation 
" isstill opposed to appeasement of dic- 
fatorships, the audience broke into 
“long applause. 
“I advise the makers of our foreign 
| policy,” he said, “to maintain a pol- 
"ity of firmness in dealing with Mos- 
“tow. It would be nice also to make 
| Suggestions for changing our foreign 
“Policy if we knew what the foreign 
Policy is. It’s a tragedy that those 
/eatrusted with making foreign policy 
n't seem to know what that policy 
either.” 
The test for co-existence, Mr. 
)Meany pointed out, must be evidence 
@f good faith by the Soviet Union, 
Which must mean setting free the 
Slaves whom communism has taken 
Milo captivity. He said: 
| “Only if Russia offers evidence of 
od faith and if it will undo the 
ls brought about through aggres- 
only then may co-existence be 
Wssible. If we accept the current 
Mesophy of co-existence, must we 
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accept the end results of aggression, 
the enslavement of millions of people 
and the denial of basic human rights? 

“The A. F. of L. has always made 
its voice clear and heard on such 
questions. Could this drive for co- 
existence mean that the aggressors 
are seeking a breathing spell to con- 
solidate the gains of their recent ag- 
gressions and then go on to aggres- 
sion anew? 

“We cannot accept the principle of 
co-existence with gangsters unless 
there is evidence of good faith through 
the return of their freedom to those 
people who have lost that freedom 
through a diabolical conspiracy.” 

The present internal economic sit- 
uation is imperiling the country, Mr. 
Meany warned. If current policies 
lead to the results of the Thirties, 
“Moscow will have a victory without 
open and active aggression,” he said. 

“Unemployment is far above what 
it should be,” the president of the 
American Federation of Labor said. 
“Can we afford 5,000,000 or 6,000,- 
000 unemployed, which we’ve been 
told by some industrialists is not too 
dangerous? 

“Mass purchasing power is the key 
to our dynamic economy, our ability 
to purchase what we produce. 


1 1.Fof L. Urges Policy of Firmness 


President Meany Warns Against Appeasement 


“We went down in the Thirties be- 
cause we could not purchase the 
things that we produced. Yet, despite 
that lesson, we have an Administra- 
tion dedicated to the trickle-down 
theory—if we keep Big Business fat 
and happy, it will contribute enough 
jobs to keep the economy sound. We 
disagree. 

“We have seen nothing by this Ad- 
ministration to relieve the situation. 
We can’t afford 4,000,000 or 5,000,- 
000 people permanently unemployed. 
We can’t stand still. Either we go 
forward or backward. Unless those 
now unemployed return to work, it 
will bring more unemployment. 

“The Administration’s tax program 
offers relief to those best able to pay 
taxes and ignores the workers who 
must keep the economy going.” 

Mr. Meany told the New York con- 
vention that the no-raiding agreement 
is “based on the facts that there is no 
reason for a division in the labor 
movement and that the C.1.0. has ex- 
isted for nineteen years and it rep- 
resents workers. These are facts.” 

“If we’re going to have peace,” the 
A. F. of L. leader declared, “let’s 
stop the shooting, the raids. Raiding 
does not pay. We've signed a pact 
and we're trying to make it work.” 


Our Public School Crisis 
By CARL J. MEGEL 


President, American Federation of Teachers 


CHOOLS will soon be opening in 

all sorts of improvised buildings. 

The school crisis is the most acute 
in modern American history. 

The solution, obviously, is better 
pay and tenure for teachers, both to 
keep those we have and bring back 
those leaving for higher pay in busi- 
ness and industry. Colleges of edu- 
cation graduating only 35,000 new 
teachers a year have no chance of 
filling the ranks. 

The school crisis is largely due to 
public apathy stemming from the 


failure of school boards and admin- 
istrators to make the needs of the 
schools better known. Few parents of 
children now getting inadequate edu- 
cation are fully aware of the condi- 
tions under which classes are held 
and teachers work. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers, in convention, is expected to re- 
affirm the Federation’s stand for fed- 
eral aid for both school construction 
and teachers’ salaries. 

The question today is whether our 
children will be educated or not. 









































The New Tax Bill 









INSULT AND TNSURY 


HE new tax bill passed by Con- 

gress is “an insult and an in- 

jury to the great masses of the 
American people upon whose well- 
being our entire economy depends.” 
The measure was thus described by 
George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, in a 
statement issued August 3. The bill 
was awaiting the signature of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as this issue went to 
press. 

The new tax legislation will give 
the average American family “noth- 
ing or only crumbs,” but corporations 
and wealthy individuals and families 
will profit greatly, Mr. Meany pointed 
out. 

The text of the statement by the 
A. F. of L.’s president was as follows: 

“The American Federation of Labor 
believes the tax bill approved by Con- 
gress (H.R. 8300) is neither equitable 
nor economically sound. 

“With unemployment continuing at 
a high rate and purchasing power 
shrinking, the need for an intelligent 
and constructive tax policy which 
would increase mass purchasing 
power and stimulate industrial pro- 
duction is more urgent than in more 
prosperous times. 

“We are under no illusions as to 
the Administration’s attitude toward 
this tax measure, but we cannot escape 
the responsibility of voicing our pro- 
tests in behalf of the working people 
of this country regardless of whether 
they are heeded or not. 

“The new tax bill provides for im- 
mediate tax cuts of $1.3 billion in the 
first year, going up to $3 billion annu- 
ally in later years. Practically all of 
these tax savings go to corporations 
and individuals in the high income 
brackets. The average American fam- 
ily will get nothing or only crumbs. 

“Corporations will benefit by more 
rapid depreciation allowances, by 
more generous depletion allowances, 
by new provisions for offsetting busi- 
ness losses against profits and by 
other technical provisions. 

“Wealthy families will benefit pri- 
marily by new deductions permitted 
on dividend income. According to an 
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estimate by Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois, only six-tenths of one per 
cent of all American families own 80 
per cent of the value of all publicly 
held stock. This shows where the bulk 
of such tax savings are going. Other 
provisions to benefit the wealthy in- 
clude liberalization of tax provisions 
on trusts and estates, easing of taxa- 
tion on annuities and higher deduc- 
tions for charitable contributions. 

“What does the man in the street 
get from this tax bill? There is one 
provision fer higher deductions for 
medical expenses, which may help a 
few families slightly. There is another 
provision permitting working couples 
to deduct up to $600 a year for child 
care expense if their income is under 
$4500 a year. There is another pro- 
vision permitting taxpayers to take 
the usual $600 personal exemption for 
a child under 19 who earns more than 
$600 a year. And that is about all. 

“Congress defeated all efforts to 
reduce tax rates for those in the low 
income brackets or to benefit all 
American families by allowing higher 
personal exemptions for dependents. 
Yet these were the most practical 
methods of according equitable treat- 
ment to all taxpayers under the basic 
principles of our tax laws. 

“Why the anxiety by Congress to 
give such substantial tax relief to cor- 
porations while ignoring the interests 


of the great mass of the American 
people? 

“The record shows Congress al- 
ready had conferred a huge bonanza 
on Big Business by repeal of the ex. 
cess profits tax, which went into effect 
on January 1. This action alone has 
permitted the large corporations to 
withstand the recession with steady 
and even higher profits. According 
to a study by The Wall Street Journal 
of the financial reports of fifty-six 
industrial concerns, their gross earn- 
ings dropped 19.6 per cent in the 
second quarter of this year from the 
same period a year ago, but their net 
profits went up 14.3 per cent in the 
same period because the excess profits 
tax had been eliminated. 

“During this same period hundreds 
of thousands of American breadwin- 
ners lost their jobs and their families 
were forced to subsist on pitifully 
inadequate unemployment compensa- 
tion. Additional millions of American 
workers found their take-home pay 
slashed by layoffs, by elimination of 
overtime and by shortened work- 
weeks. These victims of the recession 
had no tax bonanza from Congress to 
tide them over the recession. 

“Tn the light of these facts, the new 
tax bill constitutes an insult and an 
injury to the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people upon whose well-being our 
entire economy depends.” 


Pilot’s View of Strike 


A LETTER published in the New 
York Herald Tribune helps to 
shed light on the controversy between 
American Airlines and its pilots, who 
are members of the Air Line Pilots 
Association, A. F. of L. 

The letter was written by Bernetta 
Miller of Princeton, New Jersey, and 
appeared in the Herald Tribune on 
August 6. The letter read as follows: 

“It seems to me that the American 
Airlines’ pilots who are protesting the 
nonstop transcontinental flights of 
more than eight hours’ duration on 
the basis of air safety are quite justi- 
fied. I believe thinking people who 


give it consideration will react gen- 
erally in their favor. * * * 

“Piloting a plane is exacting work, 
no matter how much a man may 
enjoy it. In addition, there is the 
tremendous responsibility for pas 
sengers and plane. 

“Fight hours is tiring even for pas- 
sengers to be penned up sometimes. 
How much more so must it be for 
pilots who do it regularly? Suppose 
he runs into bad flying conditions? 
Should he not be in the best of con- 
dition to meet any such emergency) 
which might involve several more 
than eight hours’ flying?” 
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(0 Years of Progress 


By HARRY H. COOK 





ican President, American Flint Glass Workers Union 
al- 
p EVENTY-SIX years ago, in the preserving it for seventy-six years, match its pace with that of other 
fect ~ city of Pittsburgh, the Ameri- unbroken by time or circumstances. large-scale productive enterprises. At 
has can Flint Glass Workers Union Our history as a union has not the same time, mass-production meth- 
_ te was organized, filling a long-felt need ~ been drab or uneventful. We have ods, while they have opened new 
adv of the workers in the nation’s glass- had our share of strife, misunder- fields for our people, have not suc- 
ding ware industry. standings and other afflictions. We ceeded in destroying the skilled 
rnal In 1878, at the time the “Flints” have had our honest differences of workers whose craftmanship and ar- 
six began to operate as a union, the opinion as befits free men in a demo-  tistry are such that the old pride of 
arn- nation was still in the process of re- cratic union existing in a democratic workmanship still glows strongly in 
the habilitation from the effects of the nation. Yet, despite the frailties of our midst. We are grateful that this 
the Civil War. It was a period of un- human nature, we have remained condition exists and we shall perse- 
+ net precedented national growth, a com- strong and united and slowly but vere and continue our efforts to pre- 
_ the bination of extending the country’s surely progressed in our relationships serve and perpetuate the skilled glass 
‘ofits frontiers and expanding new indus- with each other, with our associates workers, the artisans of glass. 
trial development in the North. in other unions and with manage- During the seventy-six years since 
reds Indeed, the frontier presented new _ ment. the American Flint Glass Workers 
|win- and attractive possibilities not only During the years of our existence Union of North America was first 
ilies for the venturesome who possessed great changes have occurred in our organized, great changes have oc- 
fully strong pioneering instincts but for a world. Kerosene, which formerly lit curred. We all have much for which 
ensa- large group of people who saw in the _ the nation’s homes, has been replaced _ to be thankful, but most of all we are 
rican frontier an escape from the disap- by electricity, while gasoline moti-. grateful that our union has lived, 
pay pointments and frustrations of the vates millions of automobiles on our grown and made progress during 
mn of industrial centers. Many sought and  traffic-clogged highways. Transpor- seventy-six years of stirring and his- 
vork- some actually found self-expression tation, which crept when our union toric changes. 
ssion and success as the growing nation was born in 1878, now exceeds the Our members have a justifiable 
ss to strained against its frontiers. speed of sound, and atomic energy pride in their union. They will show 
lt is significant that few of the brings the world a blessing which _ in the future, as they have in the past, 
. new workers in our industry sought escape could conceivably result in peace that they are good workers, staunch 
d an from the towns and cities where they . and plenty or a curse whereby man unionists, good citizens and loyal and 
meri- had established themselves and where may actually commit universal self- devoted Americans. That has been 
> our they earned their livings in the estab- destruction. and will continue to be the recipe for 
lished glass plants. They were skilled So, too, has our industry pro- the continued good health and life of 
workers, men who had been given gressed. Mechanization has speeded the American Flint Glass Workers 
long and painstaking training to do up our industry and enabled it to Union of North America. 
highly specialized work. They were 
artists in glass who, over a period of 
al many years, in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, had earned the respect of kings wT i y Ai Aly bh 
work, and princes, Peasidbaee and plain SUBSCRIBE TO 
_ people. They had a pride of work- 
s the manship which did not seek escape h| EL NEW 
po because it did not need escape from 4 | 
the hard realities of expanding in- 
r pas- dustrialism. PUBLISHED B {WERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
HMes. When the American Flint Glass 
e for Workers Union of North America A fact-filled, interestingly written, modern newspaper. 
jt Was organized, trade unionism as we Published weekly. Subscription, $1.25 a year. Fifty or 
an pd ’ today was regarded as the more, $1 a year. Mail your order, with remittance, to 
attainable goal of idealists and im- AFL NEWS-REPORTER, Circulation Dept., American Federa- 
gency Practica! visionaries. Yet the fact ; ‘oi 
more remains that the Flints succeeded not tion of Lebor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
oily in securing organization but in 





STRIKIVG FOR FREEDOM 


By RICHARD DEVERALL 


ToKyo. 
ENRO, the new dynamic labor 
federation formed in Japan 
this year to promote the Inter- 
- national Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and prevent the communiza- 
tion of Japanese labor, has been 


leading one of the most historic 
strikes in Japanese labor annals. It 
is a strike involving a direct attack 
on the paternalistic feudalism which 


has been so characteristic of much of 
small and medium enterprise in 
Japan. It is a strike without prec- 
edent in that one of the major de- 
mands of the workers is freedom to 
worship as they see the light and not 
as the company orders. 

In 1917 the Omi Silk Company 
was founded by Kumajiro Natsu- 
kawa. Under the driving force of a 
son who claims he works twenty-four 
hours every day, Omi has become one 
of the larger of the small companies 
and has branches in many parts of 
Japan. The major portion of the 
work force is made up of young 
Japanese girls who, under the old 
feudal system, are what the e mployers 
call “very docile and proper. 

Mr. Natsukawa, who thinks of 


everything, has formulated a declara- 


A. F. of L. Representative in Asia 


tion which the Omi workers until re- 
cently recited daily: 

“All this day I shall have no ex- 
cessive desires. 

“All this day I shall not be angry. 

“All this day I shall not grumble, 
complain or be dissatisfied. 

“All this day I shall put all of my- 
self into my work and shall be happy 
to pour all my body and soul into an 
all-out effort.” 

In many of the larger spinning 
mills of Japan, this sort of pater- 
nalism ended after the American 
armed forces in 1945 liberated Japan 
from the shackles of the militarists. 

But at Omi Silk, Mr. Natsukawa 
struggled on. 

Said the doughty employer of the 
girl workers: 

“Money-making is not my purpose. 
I need no money. All I want is to 
leave good work behind. I’m not 
an ordinary capitalist. I have got my 
ideals.” 

What this Japanese employer calls 
his “ideals” are an enchanting picture 
of Sixteenth Century labor relations. 

He set up a company union, when 
unions became legal after the war, 
and through the company union laid 


down rules binding the workers to his 
will, Among many things, the rules 
require that married men employed 
by the company sleep in the company 
dormitory and not with their families, 

As the code of Natsukawa calls for 
the giving of “body and soul” to Omi 
Silk, the union charges that employes 
work far beyond the eight-hour day 
and often receive no overtime pay. 
Declares the employer: 

“The earth rotates and time moves 
on moment by moment. Therefore, 
one can’t afford to waste a single 
second. To work only eight hours a 
day * * * is a luxury that cannot be 
permitted.” 

The union declares: “We are ab- 
solutely against compulsory Buddhist 
services.” Mr. Natsukawa, a devout 
Buddhist who neither smokes nor 
drinks (money-making is another 
problem! ), is convinced that Buddha 
takes a personal interest in his com- 
pany. Therefore, all the employes 
must worship Buddha, although many 
of them are Roman Catholics. At 
night, all employes, before being 
locked in their dormitories by the 
ever-watchful management, must re- 
cite the teachings of Buddha. 


Omi Silk Company’s employes are striking to break shackles imposed by a boss who has odd ‘ideals’ 
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Most of the workers are young girls. Under old Japanese syst 


The employer explains that he held 
an “election” in the plant and, as the 
majority voted for Buddha, his en- 
forced religious program is “thor- 
oughly democratic”! 

The workers demand freedom of 
education. Mr. Natsukawa runs his 
own school inside the factory com- 
pounds. Workers who do not attend 
the company school are discharged or 
transferred. 

The workers demand “freedom of 
marriage.” But it is Mr. Natsukawa’s 
cherished belief that people who 
marry can’t work as hard as single 
folks. There is only one type of 
night work in the plants of Mr. Nat- 
sukawa—work for the boss. 

Workers who violated the rule and 
Married were soon transferred; and, 
& soon as their family arrived, they 
Were transferred again. This is hard 
on workers who do not like the boss 
imposing his own form of birth con- 
trol. 

The workers demand an end of the 
factory competition contests which 
Sweat the employes and result only 
in higher profits for the boss. A 
bowl of noodles has often been the 
feward for young girls who worked 
at breakneck speed in Russian-style 
Speed-ujp» competitions. 

The workers demand “freedom of 
cultural activities,” while Mr. Nat- 
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sukawa wills that “his” workers shall 
see and enjoy only “proper” cultural 
activities. During June of 1951 a 
large number of girls were forced to 
attend an employer-approved movie 
showing. Fire broke out. Twenty- 
three girls were burned alive. No 
one in authority has been convicted 
of what was obviously a clearcut case 
of criminal negligence. 

The union demands an end to all 
censorship of the employes’ written 
or printed correspondence. Factory 
officials, anxious for the “morality” 
of the young workers, open all in- 
coming and outgoing mail. So, too, 
all newspapers and magazines coming 
into the dormitory are first scanned 
by the company. Any material which 
is “immoral” or offensive to the boss 
is carefully clipped out. The union 
demands an end to such censorship 
and to espionage by the boss. 

The union demands an end to in- 
human treatment by the employer. 
The Japanese press relates how, when 
production tapered off, the boss called 
in the directors of his company: 

“What’s the matter with you fel- 
lows?” he asked sternly. “You 
should divorce your wives, all of you, 
and keep your minds on your work!” 

These are only some of the charges 
and demands. To them, one and all, 
Mr. Natsukawa has blandly replied: 


em, they were supposed to be ‘very docile’ 


“Absurd! That’s all I have to say.” 

This June, when the silk tycoon 
was sporting about Paris, his workers 
decided that the time had come for a 
showdown. The All-Japan Textile 
Workers Union, under the leadership 
of President Takita, had been dealing 
with some of the girls, and a free 
trade union was formed to oppose the 
phony company union. 


‘THEN Natsukawa got the word 
Win Paris, he was outraged. At 
once he took a plane and started on 
his way back to Japan in order to 
discipline his wayward girl workers. 


Meanwhile, the I.C.F.T.U. union 


declared a strike. The girls poured 
out of the plant in the first drive to 
establish human rights in this feudal 
paradise. 

The company at once declared a 
lockout. The plants were surrounded 
by barbed-wire fences. The Japanese 
police declared that it was impossible 
to solve the problem as the company 
officials refused even to discuss the 
problem. 

Within a few days, the arrogant 
behavior of company officials led to a 
first-class riot at Omi’s Gifu plant. 
Thirteen union members were in- 
jured.. Meanwhile, the revolting 
workers swelled their ranks to 13,000, 
all under (Continued on Page 30) 
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HE American Federation of 
Labor is now in the process of 
changing over to a new and 
more modern method of recording 
and reporting the dues and other pay- 
ments of the members of federal 
labor unions. The new system, utiliz- 
ing punched cards and the most up- 
to-date business machines, is one that 
will result in improved service. Once 
the change-over has been made, the 
burdens of financial secretaries of 
federal labor unions will be consider- 
ably lighter than in the past. 
Detailed instructions have gone 
out to the financial secretary of each 
federal 
called the Monthly Receipts Record, 


the financial secretary will record all 


labor union. On a form 


payments and note all membership 
changes. He will also fill out an- 
other form, the Financial Secretary’s 
Monthly Report. 

While retaining duplicates so that 
he can make a report to the local and 
its trustees, the financial secretary 
will send the originals of the Monthly 


Receipts Record and the Monthly Re- 
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William F. Schnitzler, secretary-treasurer of A. F. of L., con- 
fers with L. G. Nygren (seated) on details of new method 





port to A. F. of L. headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., together with the 
remittance in the proper amount. 

At A. F. of L. headquarters, the 
report will be processed promptly. 
Payments and notations will be trans- 
lated into print. Then a new set of 
pages, to be used by the federal labor 
union’s financial secretary for the fol- 
lowing month, will be dispatched to 
him. The new set lists all members 
alphabetically, with persons entering 
or making entrance payments in the 
previous month included in their pro- 
per alphabetical order. 

The processing work at A. F. of L. 
headquarters is performed by em- 
ployes skilled in the use of ultra- 


These 


workers are all members of the Of- 


modern business machines. 
fice Emploves International Union. 

One feature of the new system 
which is expected to be highly popu- 
lar with the members of federal labor 
unions is a new-style dues book which 
is much smaller than the old model. 
The new dues book has a green cover 


with gold imprinting. Because the 


book is small, it slips easily into a 
wallet or handbag and thus can be 
conveniently carried by the member 
at all times. 

The federal labor union’s financial 
secretary will issue dues and rein- 
statement stamps and paste them in 
the members’ dues books. 

William F. Schnitzler, A. F. of L 
secretary-treasurer, in a statement in 
connection with the launching of the 
new system, said: 

“We are making the change with 
the idea that the new system is more 
We are 


confident that the members will like 


in keeping with the times. 


it. As we go over to the new sys 
tem, I want to pay tribute to the won- 
derful contributions made over the 
years by the hard-working financial 
secretaries of our federal labor ut 
ions. They have been and they will 
continue to be key people in these 
unions directly affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. The new system will help 


them to perform their duties with 4 


little less strain than in the past. 


“Because of the magnitude of the 
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total task, it will be some time be- 
fore every federal labor union has 
heen changed over to the new system. 
Every effort is being made to expedite 
the work. It is our expectation that 
before very long all directly affiliated 
loeals will be on the new basis and 
each member of a federal labor un- 
io will have in his possession one 
of the attractive new, small dues books 
with the green-and-gold cover.” 

M. J. Willcoxon, who heads the 
Bookkeeping Department at A.F.of L. 
headquarters, has designated L. G. 
Nygren to direct the operations of the 
employes who process the incoming 
reports from financial secretaries. 

The use of punched cards and the 
ultra-modern sorting, interpreting, 
reproducing and tabulating business 


machines represents a new departure 


for the A. F. of L. 








This is a sorting machine which works at great speed. 
It is used for sorting cards into their proper order 





Book numbers are assigned as list of 
members is received at headquarters 


M. J. Willcoxon (left) discusses new This machine is used for imprinting of 
punched-card system with Mr. Nygren identifying information in dues books 





The workers at these machines prepare the members’ cards 
for use in tabulating machine which makes receipts record 











At left—The new dues book. 


It fits 
handbag. 


into a wallet or a 


Right—Mr. Nygren 


and Mr. Schnitzler checking 
Monthly Receipts Record page 
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THAT STARTED BACK TN [313 


By JESSE B. MANBECK 


President, Local 101, International Typographical Union 


America’s oldest labor union, 

forerunner of the present Colum- 
bia Typographical Union, No. 101, 
A. F. of L., was officially organized 
in Washington, D. C. Ever since then 
Columbia Typographical Union |! 
been in continuous existence as 


ie WAS on January 7, 1815, that 


American labor union. 

Our nation was just recovering 
from the effects of the War of 1812, 
during which the invaders of Wash- 
ington had set fire to the Capitol 
and the White House, when a hand- 
ful of printers assembled in the home 
of H. A. Lewis to form “one body 
for the mutual benefit of each, bind- 
ing ourselves one to the other.” The 
date of the preliminary organization 
meeting was Saturday night, Decem- 
ber 10, 1814, when the United States 
government was under the adminis- 
tration of the nation’s fourth Presi- 
dent, James Madison. 

This American labor union was 
officially born on January 7, 1815, 
when the original nineteen printers 
met and formally adopted a consti- 
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tution and by-laws. These printers 
selected as the name of their organi- 
zation “The Columbia Typographical 
Society.” 

Washington had barely been estab- 
lished as the seat of the government 
when the original nineteen printers 
united for their security and protec- 

on. At that time Washington had 

ly two newspapers—the Daily Na- 

onal Intelligencer and the George- 

town Daily Federal Republican. The 
combined population of Washington, 
as it was then constituted, and 
Georgetown, which later became a 
part of the capital city, was a total 
of 20,000 persons. 

There were other unions in the 
United States prior to the organiza- 
tion of the printers of Washington 
in 1815, but they did not continue to 
function as did the printers’ organi- 
zation in the capital. The journey- 
men printers of New York City staged 
a successful strike in 1776 and got an 
increase in wages, but the New York 
organization, having attained the 
specific objective desired, died out. 





Again in Philadelphia, in 1786, 
an attempt by the employing printers 
to reduce wages was the occasion for 
organizing the twenty-six local print- 
ers there to combat this wage cut. 
And the Boston Typographical Soci- 
ety was organized in 1803. But none 
of those early unions continued to 
function without interruption. 


QO” of the primary factors in the 
continuous existence of the Co- 
lumbia Typographical Society was 
the continuity of the printing industry 
in Washington, due to its being the 
nation’s capital and the seat of the 
national government, and the print 
ing resulting therefrom. 

The year that the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society was organized was 
also significant for being the year 
that Napoleon was vanquished 
Waterloo. And the final battle of 
the War of 1812—that won by Am 
drew Jackson at New Orleans—was 
fought on January 8, 1815. 

It was in 1818 that the first steam- 
boat crossed the Atlantic Ocean, and 
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it was 1828 before England legally 
permitted trade unions. The first 
horse-drawn railroad was put in op- 
gration in the United States in 1828. 
it was 1830 when the first steam 
railroad was operated in the United 
States. There were only eighteen 
states in the Union in 1815 when 
the Washington printers started their 
ewn labor union. 

The charter of the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society was kept open dur- 
ing 1815, and by the end of the first 
year there were twenty-eight charter 
members. 

Today there are 3,700 journeymen 
and apprentice printers enrolled in 
Local 101, and it is the third largest 
local among the 800 branches of the 
International Typographical Union 
in North America. 

Until 1875 the meetings of the 
Washington printers’ union were 
held in the City Hall aldermanic 
chambers the first Saturday night of 
each month, at a rental of $3 per 
session to take care of the labor costs 
of cleaning up, spittoons, etc. 

When Congress was in session in 
1815 it added a dollar per week 
diflerence in the weekly pay check 
of the printers, the ancient records 

(still intact) of the organization re- 
veal, to give them $10 a week. 

The “scale of prices” adopted dur- 
ing that year by the Columbia Typo- 
graphical Society for Washington 
and Georgetown provided: 

“During the recess of Congress, in 
book and newspaper offices, to re- 
ceive not less than $9 per week. 
During the session, in offices engaged 
on Congressional work, or in news- 
paper offices, to receive not less than 
$10 per week, and $2 for each and 
every Sunday.” 

This wage scale also contained 
similar provisions for local pressmen, 
who at that time (and up to 1892) 
were members of the Washington 
printers’ union. 

It is interesting to note that the 
matter of Congress being in session 
made additional work in the news- 
paper offices. Today, with Washing- 
ton the capital of the world and the 
center of national as well as world 
Projects. there is little difference in 
a Washington newspaper’s day; the 
union newspaper printers in the capi- 
lal are always busy, day and night, 
very week of the year. 





One \cry interesting fact revealed 
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by the official minutes of this print- 
ers’ union was the method of nego- 
tiating a wage increase. The mem- 
bers of the union met, elected a 
committee who recommended a new 
“scale of prices” and notified the em- 
ployers of that fact by sending out a 
special committee to inform the em- 
ployers personally that after a certain 
date Washington union printers 
would have to be paid the new wage 
scale. 

By 1850 the union scale for print- 
ers and pressmen in Washington had 
been raised to a minimum of $12 
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per week, with $2.50 the rate for 
Sunday work. Another provision of 
the union contract was that the work- 
day should be limited to ten hours. 
Four years later, in 1854, the wage 
scale was increased to $14 per week, 
with $3 for Sunday. A $2 weekly 
increase went into effect in 1863 and 
the Sunday pay was increased to $4. 

In 1863 something new was added 
to the employer-union contract. It 
was a provision establishing stipu- 
lated hours of work and recognizing 
three paid holidays—the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day and Christ- 
mas Day. The agreement on work- 
ing hours was that the workday be- 
tween October 10 and March 10 
would be from 8 a.M. to 7 P.M. and 
between March 10 and October 10 
the hours of work would be from 7 





A.M. to 6 P.M. In 1864 Washington 
union printers’ wages were again 
raised, this time to $21 per week, 
and $5 additional for Sunday work. 

Two years later wages for the 
union printers went to $24 per week, 
and the contract included a provision 
for an eight-hour day to be from 
October 1 to March 1, and a ten- 
hour day during the rest of the year. 
This represented a wage increase of 
50 per cent during the Civil War 
period and a 20 per cent reduction 
in the workweek. 

The union printers of Washington 
have played an outstanding part in 
inaugurating progressive labor poli- 
cies and initiating social gains 
through employment agreements. 

Washington printers introduced 
the principle now known as the 
“closed shop” by adopting a resolu- 
tion in 1842 prohibiting any member 
of their organization from working in 
any printshop in Washington with 
non-members. Arbitration and the 
contract system of employment were 
also originated by those early Wash- 
ington union printers. 

The Columbia Typographical So- 
ciety changed its name from “society” 
to “union” in 1867 when it became 
a branch of the National Typographi- 
cal Union of North America. The 
name of the latter was changed to 
International Typographical Union 
two years later (1869) when a char- 
ter was granted to a local in Toronto, 
Canada. 

The Washington printers’ union 
was host to the national printers’ 
convention in 1879 at which the idea 
of establishing a national federation 
of labor was advanced. Out of this 
printers’ convention held in Wash- 
ington came the old Federation of 
Trades, with Samuel L. Leffingwell, 
an Indianapolis printer, as first presi- 
dent, and Samuel Gompers, later to 
become one of the world’s greatest 
labor leaders, as its vice-president. 

This national labor organization 
later changed its name and became 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Gompers was elected its first president 
in 1886. Gompers’ son, Samuel, Jr., 
later became a member of Columbia 
Typographical Union and died as a 
retired union printer. 

Our local union in the nation’s 
capital has been famous for the part 
it has played in inaugurating progres- 
sive labor (Continued on Page 26) 
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HE complete elimination of dis- 
crimination and segregation is 
the uncompromising task to 

which the American Negro is dedi- 

cated. In 1954 hundreds of thousands 
of Negroes in every section of the 
nation are dues-paying members of 

A. F. of L. unions. The American 

Federation of Labor, with justifiable 

pride, boasts of having more than 

10,000,000 members. This represents 

a great source for expanding the 

frontiers of democracy within our 

society. 

Last December educational direc- 
tors of many of the national and in- 
ternational A. F. of L. unions met at 
Chicago and spent two profitable 
hours analyzing the question: “What 
can workers’ educators do to improve 
interracial relations?” The educa- 
tors looked at the subject from the 
following points of view: the State 
Federation of Labor and city central 
body, the national and international 
union, and the American Federation 
of Labor. 

It is clear that the local union of- 
fers the most effective means for im- 
proving the racial attitudes of work- 
ers. In the plant, the meeting hall 
and in workers’ education programs, 
the opportunity for developing a 
wholesome relationship with one’s fel- 
low-man must never cease. 

Let’s look at the border city of 
Baltimore, for example. Although 
this Maryland industrial city has a 
long way to go to wipe out Jim Crow 
in the labor movement, it has made 
a beginning. The Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor recently set up a Com- 
mittee on Human Rights which, ac- 
cording to competent observers, has 
made an encouraging start. Last sum- 
mer it cooperated in sponsoring a 
workers’ education conference, com- 
pletely void of racial discrimination, 
at the University of Maryland. As a 
result, Negro A. F. of L. members in 
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Expanding Democracy’s Frontiers 


Progress Is Being Made in Every Part of the Country 


By THEODORE E. BROWN 


Director of Research and Education, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
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Maryland have increased their inter- 
est in the Federation as an organiza- 
tion for democratic progress. 

There is still much to do in Balti- 
more; segregation still is far too evi- 
dent in many A. F. of L. local un- 
ions. The city still has scandalous 
race discrimination in job opportu- 
nities, and white and Negro children 
have been going to schools based on 
the color of the youngsters’ skins. 

But the Baltimore Federation of La- 
bor is not sitting idly by. As part of 
the citywide workers’ education pro- 
grams, the Baltimore Federation of 
Labor conducts special labor courses 
in the Baltimore public schools on a 
non-segregated basis. Under the lead- 
ership of the Human Rights Commit- 
tee, a city ordinance was to be intro- 
duced in the Baltimore City Council, 
designed to expand the frontiers of 
human relations devoid of racial dis- 
tinctions. 

In the Baltimore civic and educa- 
tional programs put on by the local 
central body, subjects are included 
which are designed to reduce and 
eliminate race bias among workers. 








International union officials can do 
much to improve race relations. Sin- 
cere and determined endorsement of 
programs to improve race relations 
must have the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of top union officials responsible 
for policy. At the Chicago conference 
a member of the A. F. of L. Auto- 
mobile Workers told how his union 
attempts to improve interracial rela- 
tions. This union recognizes the im- 
portance of the principles of FEPC by 
having its International Executive 
Board constituted as a committee to 
work in this field. This is an impor- 
tant step because it charges the un- 
ion’s highest policy-making commit- 
tee with the responsibility for guaran- 
teeing equality of opportunity on the 
job without regard to color. 

The experience was cited of the 
U.A.W.-A. F. of L. vice-president who, 
while organizing in Chattanooga. Ten- 
nessee, was faced with the problem of 
white workers walking out of the new- 
ly organized local when Negroes ap- 
plied for membership. The positive 
action of the organizer in stating that 
he would leave and take with him the 
new charter from the international 
organization caused those who desired 
to practice racial segregation on the 
job to change their minds. 

Then there was the experience in 
a Fort Wayne, Indiana, plant where 
the sole Negro employe was a janitor. 
Unfortunately there was collusion 
between the local union and manage- 
ment, but fortunately, through posi- 
tive action by the international, the 
local was forced to abide by the 
union’s constitution, which prohibits 
job discrimination. 

It is interesting to observe the prog: 
ress now being made in the South. 

In Kentucky, where segregation has 
existed in the public schools, the Ken 
tucky State Federation of Labor—to 
its credit—has been a leader, with the 
help of other groups, in the drive to 
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repeal racial segregation in public 
schools. The Kentucky State Federa- 
tion of Labor conducts summer 
schools for workers on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis. The education 
oficials of the State Federation of 
Labor refused to go back to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky until arrange- 
ments had been made for housing 
Negro workers who came to partic- 
ipate in the program. 

Such programs and such leadership 
offer encouraging hope for what the 
trade unions can do to make democ- 
racy work for all without regard to 
a person's skin color. 

It is generally agreed by union edu- 


cational directors that the improve- 
ment of interracial relations in the 
unions must be constantly talked 
about and conscientiously acted upon 
in every phase of the unions’ pro- 
grams. The use of audio-visual in- 
struction in the educational program 
can be very helpful. Numerous films 
which can be effectively used may be 
secured through the A. F. of L.’s De- 
partment of Education. Universities 
and college industrial relations cen- 
ters often can be very helpful with 
speakers and material to use on the 
local and regional level. But quali- 
fied Negroes on the staffs of national, 
state and local labor bodies can do 


more than all the books and films in 
helping to indicate sincere efforts to- 
ward improving interracial relations. 

In a free society the trade union 
movement is the channel through 
which industrial democracy expands. 
With the American Federation of La- 
bor exerting tremendous influence in 
every phase of American life, it has 
an excellent opportunity in this field. 
By the adoption of numerous civil 
rights resolutions at recent A. F. of L. 
conventions, a course has been set. It 
is incumbent upon all of us who are 
privileged to work in this great move- 
ment to hasten the elimination of 
racial segregation and discrimination. 


Convention Call Is Issued 


SESSIONS BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20 IN LOS ANGELES 


HE CALL for the seventy-third 

American Federation of Labor 

convention has been issued by 
President George Meany and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler. 
The convention this year will be at 
Los Angeles, opening Monday morn- 
ing, September 20. Sessions will be 
held in the Ambassador Hotel. 

The convention call says in part: 

“Increasing world tensions are bat- 
tering against the thin borderline of 
peace. The security of our nation 
and our people is menaced by atomic 
attack. The aggressive forces of com- 
munism, realizing that America is the 
one great power which stands in the 
way oftheir ambitions for world 
domination, have made our country 
their prime target. Thus, America 
must be strong—strong in its internal 
economy, strong in its military de- 
fense, strong in its leadership for 
peace and freedom— in order to chal- 
lenge and overcome the Soviet threat 
to our way of life. 

“With these facts in mind, the off- 
cers of the American Federation of 
Labor are convinced that decisions of 
vital importance to labor and the 
welfare of the nation will be made at 
the seventy-third annual convention 
in Los Angeles. 

“Delegates representing more than 
10,000.000 American workers will 
draft policies designed to pave the 
toad t) peace and to support the 
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forces of free labor everywhere in the 
fight for survival against Communist 
totalitarianism. 

“The disappointing record of the 
Eighty-third Congress will be sub- 
jected to critical analysis. The con- 
vention will act on plans for inten- 
sified political action in this year’s 
elections with the objective of voting 
into power a more liberal Congress 
that will approve the progressive leg- 
islative program of the American 
Federation of Labor for the benefit 
of all the American people. 

“We are confident that the dele- 
gates’ to the convention, in full aware- 
ness to their democratic responsibil- 
ities, will make the resolute voice 
of free labor heard throughout the 
civilized world.” 

Every affiliate is urged in the con- 
vention call to be sure to have as 
many delegates present at Los An- 


geles as it is entitled to. Says the call: 

“The importance of our movement, 
the duty of the hour and for the 
future demand that every organiza- 
tion entitled to representation shall 
send its full quota of delegates to the 
Los Angeles convention.” 

Representation in next month’s 
convention will be on the following 
basis: 

National or international unions, 
less than 4,000 members, one dele- 
gate; 4,000 or more, two delegates: 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16.000 
or more, four delegates: 32,000 or 
more, five delegates; 64.000 or more, 
six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates; 256,000 or more, eight 
delegates; and so on. 

Each State Federation of Labor is 
entitied to one delegate; each city 
central body, one delegate: each fed- 
eral labor union, one delegate. 


LEARN THE FACTS 


Listen regularly to 
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HOUSANDS of United Nations 
é ace celebrations will be held 

throughout the United States 
on October 24. The United Nations 
will be nine years old. American 
labor will take part in these events. 
In fact, many of the events will be 
organized by labor groups, as they 
have been in the past. Each year the 
American Federation of Labor, in 
an official letter from its president, 
urges its affiliates to commemorate 
United Nations Day. 

Last year we of the Washington, 
D.C., Central Labor Union held a 
signally successful U.N. Day lunch- 
eon. C. F. Preller, president of the 
central body, was the toastmaster. 
W. Robert Probey of the Office 
Workers was chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. George P. 
Delaney, the A. F. of L.’s interna- 
tional representative, and Ralph 
Wright, the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s labor counselor in Wash- 
ington, were our speakers. Attend- 
ance was excellent. Thus encouraged, 
we shall undoubtedly hold some sim- 
ilar event this year, featuring again 
the United Nations’ specialized labor 
agency, the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 

Organized labor firmly 
the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies as important instruments for 
international understanding and 
peace, but we have a_ particularly 
strong interest in the I.L.0. It is the 
U.N. agency which deals, as we do, 
with the problems of improving work- 
ing and living conditions, and is the 
only one of the great world bodies of 
governments in which labor has voice 


supports 


and vote. 

While much is heard of the United 
Nations—and its many fine accom- 
plishments as well as its shortcomings 
are comparatively well known—little 
is generally known about the unspec- 
tacular but very fine and vital work 
of its specialized agencies. 

The job of these specialized agen- 
cies is to bring together in separate 
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District of Columbia Federation of Labor 


U.N., LL.O. and You 





By J. C. TURNER 


Vice-President, Maryland State and 
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and distinct organizations specialists 
and technicians to solve pressing in- 
ternational economic and social prob- 
lems. Thus we have the World Health 
Organization to deal with problems 
of health, the Food and Agriculture 
Organization to deal with problems 
of hunger, UNESCO to deal with 
problems of illiteracy, 1.L.0. to deal 
with problems of poverty, and so on. 


HE International Labor Organiza- 

tion, which was organized in 1919 
under the Treaty of Versailles fol- 
lowing the end of World War I, and 
in the founding of which Samuel 
Gompers took a leading part, was 
originally an agency of the League 
of Nations. It was the only part of 
the League to survive World War II, 
and when the United Nations came 
into being in 1945, the I.L.0O. became 
associated with the U.N. 

The I.L.O. strives, through dem- 
ocratic discussion, voluntary coopera- 
tion and free institutions, to raise 
the conditions of labor and of living 
all around the world. It is a strong 
supporter of free trade unions, free 









employers, liberty and democracy. 
Studies are made of pressing inter. 
national labor and manpower prob- 


lems. Exhaustive review and discus. 
sion follow at international confer. 
ences, and statements of recommended 
standards are issued. Then through 
technical assistance where requested, 
the I.L.O. sends experts, particularly 
to underdeveloped countries, to help 
get remedial programs started and 
operating. The working and living 
standards and the economies of these 
countries are thereby improved. This 
helps to bolster our own _ higher 
standards. 

In addition, various pertinent pub- 
lications of much value are issued. 
Special studies and projects are also 
undertaken. Particular emphasis is 
placed upon free labor and the right 
to organize. 

The I.L.0.’s worid exchange of 
ideas and technical know-how is 
based upon its conviction that poverty 
anywhere is a menace to prosperity 
everywhere. Poverty and despair pro- 
vide a fertile field for communism. 
The I.L.O. works to remove the causes 
of communism, reduce human ex- 
ploitation in international trade, level 
up competition in world markets, and 
thus promote the prospects of peace. 

I was privileged, as labor counselor 
of the I.L.0. for several months in 
1950, on leave from my union, to 
take part actively in the praise 
worthy work of the I.L.O. Later, as 
a member of the American labor dele- 
gation to the I.L.0.’s conference at 
Geneva in 1951, I had the prized 
opportunity to see at first hand and 
participate personally in its policy 
deliberations. It is my considered 
judgment that few agencies are more 
worthy of support. 

As former Secretary of Labor 
Martin P. Durkin has said, “The 
I.L.0.. stands as a bulwark against 
dictatorship and communism.” 

Its ‘impact has been so great that 
Soviet Russia, which viciously op- 
posed and boycotted the I.L.0. for 
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years, although as a United Nations 
member it had the automatic right 
after 1945 to join the I.L.O., this year 
suddenly shifted tactics and joined. 

The Soviets had attempted, a few 
months earlier, to join with reserva- 
tions. I.L.O. Director-General David 
A. Morse, an American and a former 
Undersecretary of Labor of the 
United States, promptly and flatly re- 
jected the application. Then the Rus- 
sians, after their red-faced embarrass- 
ment by this abortive move had been 
given a few months to wane, dropped 
the provisos and elected to exercise 
their automatic right as a member of 
the United Nations to join. They had 
decided that they might be able to 
do more to obstruct the I.L.0. from 
the inside than from the outside. 


LOSE observers of Russian strat- 
C egy believe that Moscow, among 
other things, was especially anxious 
to block the I.L.0.’s activities 
against forced labor. The I.L.O.’s 
Forced Labor Report of last year 
showed conclusively that in Commu- 
nist Russia and its satellites slave 
labor camps exist on a stupendous 
scale and their inmates run into 
many millions. 

But the representatives of the free 
nations in the I.L.O. and particularly 
the representatives of the free trade 
unions in that body will effectively 
prevent the Communist attempts at 
obstruction. The Soviets will be out- 
voted, and as there is no veto in the 
L.L.0., their potential for damage is 
limited. 

A. F. of L. International Represent- 
ative Delaney, the American worker 
delegate to the I.L.0. and a strong 
and greatly respected member of its 
Governing Body, was an outstanding 
leader of the fight against the Com- 
munists at the recent conference at 
Geneva. The Soviets were bluntly 
warned that they could not obstruct 
the I.L.0.’s programs. 

About the only thing the Soviets 
did achieve was their right to seats. 
At the close of the conference Direc- 
tor-General Morse firmly said that 
the I.L.0.’s investigations of forced 
labor and violations of the right to 
organize would go on relentlessly. 

The Communists will be similarly 
frustrated at future 1I.L.0. confer- 
ences. That is, if the United States 
does not abandon the I.L.O. to the 
Communists and thus play directly 
into their hands—which utterly fan- 
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tastic proposal has been suggested by 
the U.S. employer delegate to the 
I.L.0., nominated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Russia’s entry into the I.L.O. 
should be the signal for intensifica- 
tion of United States participation as 
the leader of the free world. On the 
scene, we can immediately and effec- 
tively expose and denounce the Com- 
munists’ attempts to peddle their 
poisonous totalitarian and anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda. We can turn their 
new strategy to our advantage by lay- 
ing bare their every phony move be- 
fore the government, employer and 
worker delegates of sixty-nine coun- 
tries. 

The I.L.O. is one of the best forums 
in the world for showing up Com- 
munist lies and deceit for exactly what 
they are. As Monsignor George G. 
Higgins of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council has said, “We have 
everything to gain by continuing to 
use the facilities of the I.L.O. to focus 
international attention on the ghastly 
crimes which the U.S.S.R. is com- 
mitting against the workers of Russia 
and her satellites. By the same token, 
the U.S.S.R. would have everything 
to gain by our withdrawal from the 
I.L.0. This is precisely what the 
Kremlin is hoping for.” 

President George Meany of the 
American Federation of Labor set 
the tone of free trade union policy 
when he said last spring: 

“The free world can expect only 
opposition and disruption from the 
representatives of Soviet Russia in 
the operation of the I.L.O. We must 
be prepared to cope with and over- 
come these Communist tactics.” 

Although certain reactionary U.S. 
employers are viciously attacking the 
I.L.0. as “socialistic” on the one 
hand, and the Communist barbarians 
are attacking it with equal lack of 
truth as a “tool of imperialistic cap- 
italism” on the other, the Organiza- 
tion goes on effectively and quietly 
working for social and economic jus- 
tice through free institutions and 
democratic cooperation. 

The I.L.O. enjoys the vigorous sup- 
port of the free trade union move- 
ment of the United States and of the 
world. It has accomplished much for 
human dignity and well-being, and 
there is so much more to be done— 
for free labor, free employers, free 
institutions and the free world. It is 


a vital rampart in the world struggle 
against communism, fascism or any 
other kind of totalitarianism. 

We of the Washington, D.C., Cen- 
tral Labor Union take pride in sup- 
porting the I.L.O. the year around and 
paying appropriate tribute to it 
through a celebration on United Na- 
tions Day. We hope that this custom 
spreads until every central labor un- 
ion on the North American continent 
will be doing the same. 

Any information your organization 
may require to help make your 
United Nations Day observance a suc- 
cess will be gladly supplied by Lewis 
G. Hines, A. F. of L. special repre- 
sentative, A. F. of L. Building, Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. Mr. Hines is chair- 
man of the Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee of the National Citizens Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day. 

Information, pamphlets, posters, 
etc., regarding the I.L.O. can be 
obtained from I.L.0. Labor Counselor 
Ralph Wright, 1262 New Hampshire 
Avenue, Washington 6, D.C. 

Let’s implement our support of the 
I.L.0. and the U.N. by freely cooper- 
ating to help make U.N. Day a suc- 
cess. The return in furtherance of 
the brotherhood and dignity of free 
men under God will make the world 
a better place in which to live not 
only for ourselves but also for our 
children and our children’s children. 
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EDITORIALS 


by beorge Meany 


Housing—For Whom? 
" IS AGREED among housing experts that the 


people in this country whose need for new and 

decent living quarters is most acute are low- 
income families who cannot possibly afford to pay 
current market prices for new homes. 

As far back as 1949, Congress recognized this 
need and adopted legislation, sponsored by the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, among others, for a 
long-range public housing program. Federal 
funds were to be used to help state and municipal 
agencies finance and build these low-rent housing 
projects and end slum evils. 

But the real estate lobbies began to attack the 
program as “Socialistic” and Congress responded 
by cutting off funds. 

President Eisenhower rejected this spurious 
smear on the program and urged the Eighty-third 
Congress in January to provide for the financing 
of 140,000 public housing units over a four-year 
period. This program was endorsed by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and many other organi- 
zations. 

Congress, however, listened again to the lobby- 
ists rather than the President. It adopted a new 
housing law providing for only 35,000 public 
housing units in one year and under such tight 
restrictions as to make certain that only a tiny 
fraction of that number will actually be built. 

This is not only the A. F. of L.’s opinion. The 
same conclusion has been strongly affirmed by 
Senator Irving M. Ives (R., N. Y.), a staunch 
Administration supporter, and by Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman (D., N. Y.), an Administration critic. 

There is no partisanship on this issue. The 
facts speak for themselves. Private real estate 
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interests have done nothing to relieve the shortage 
of low-rent housing for a very good reason—there 
is no profit in it. Yet they persist in opposing any 
governmental action to fill this need for another 
obvious reason—to protect the income landlords 
derive from slums which are a blight on the na- 
tion’s cities and a menace to the health and moral- 
ity of the children living there. 

It seems unbelievable that Congress should bow 
to the will of the lobbyists and ignore the public- 
spirited advice of the President of the United 
States and responsible organizations devoted to 
community improvement. 


Women in Politics 
\HE INCREASINGLY active interest of women 


in politics has been recognized. by Labor's 

League for Political Education with the crea- 
tion of a new division devoted entirely to women 
voters in the families of trade union members. 

Without getting into controversial ground, it 
can be conceded that women are more practical 
than men. In assessing the relative merits of can- 
didates for public office, women are primarily in- 
terested in bread-and-butter facts and less likely 
than men to be beguiled by empty promises and 
hypocritical slogans. Perhaps because they ve 
had lots of practice, women can more easily detect 
a phony alibi. 

Thus, the increased political activity of women 
is all to the good insofar as better government is 
concerned. We are convinced that as women 
voters become fully acquainted with the need for 
more liberal and progressive government, they will 
go to the polls in full force next November and 
make certain their menfolk do, too. 
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Ban the Products of Slavery 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


First Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


VEN if slave labor could be 
confined to the domain behind 
the Iron Curtain, those of us 

who have the slightest regard for hu- 
man decency, dignity and freedom 
could not with a clear conscience keep 
silent about this mass savagery in- 
ficted on many millions of human 
beings. 

As we see it, the United Nations 
would be well advised to have its Gen- 
eral Assembly set up a Permanent 
Commission to deal with the peril of 
slave labor. This commission should 
make annual reports to the General 
Assembly so that the scorching spot- 
light of world public opinion could be 
placed on this menace to mankind. 

This commission should concern it- 
self not only with legal provisions in 
regard to slave labor practices but 
also with economic and political pro- 
cedures and practices which in effect 
lead to the imposition of forced labor. 
No matter where such foul practices 
are resorted to—on either side of the 
lron Curtain—they should be brought 
to light, condemned and _ fought 
against. 

Free labor itself, independent of 
the United Nations, must—on a world 
scale and within every nation—act in- 
dependently and vigorously against 
the slave labor curse. Before World 
War II the free trade unions in a 
number of countries dealt very hard 
blows to Nazi and Japanese forced 
labor economies through activities 
aimed at boycotting goods produced 
in the enslaved lands. Surely the 
menace of slave labor behind the 
lron Curtain today is even greater 
than it was in the Third Reich and 
Tojo’s Japan. 

Gold, lumber, furs, wheat, oil, 
chrome and other commodities pro- 
duced by forced labor in Communist 
Russia, Red China and the enslaved 
satellite states are a dire threat to 
the standards of work and wages 
prevailing in the free countries. In 
self-defense we of the trade unions in 
the non-totalitarian countries must 
join hands to keep out of our lands 
goods turned out by forced labor, no 
matter where such slavery is enforced. 
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What is more, there is also a polit- 
ical, human and moral factor in- 
volved. The blood-content of these 
commodities turned out in slave labor 
establishments is simply horrifying. 
We should not touch them as utterly 
unclean and morally defiled and poi- 
soned goods. If we buy such mer- 
chandise, we are simply investing in 
and aiding and abetting a slave econ- 
omy which is dedicated to the destruc- 
tion of our freedom and national in- 
dependence, to the annihilation of our 
free trade union movement, and to 
the enslavement of all of us. 

In our country there is a law to 
prohibit the importation of goods 
which have been produced under con- 
ditions of slave labor. 

That statute must be enforced and 
its enforcement must be very strict. 
Congress should be reminded of it. 


E. S. MILLER 


E. S. Miller Succeeds Ernst 


E. S. MILLER has been named as president by the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 


and Bartenders International Union. 


In those countries where there are 
no laws against the importation of 
slave labor goods, such legislation 
should be enacted. The free trade 
unions everywhere should take the 
lead in rallying public opinion for the 
enactment of such humanitarian leg- 
islation to keep out and boycott goods 
for human consumption that are 
produced under slavery, under in- 
human conditions. 

In the organization of an effective 
worldwide boycott of slave-labor- 
made goods and in the mobilization 
of the urgently-needed appropriate 
legislation against the purchase of 
forced labor products, the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has a great opportunity to 
render magnificent and lasting service 
to the cause of free labor, freedom, 
and human decency and dignity. 








HUGO ERNST 


He succeeds Hugo Ernst, who died in Cincin- 


nati on July 22. To take Mr. Miller’s former post of secretary-treasurer, the General 
Executive Board designated Jack Weinberger, the union’s director of organization. 
Mr. Miller, 53, is a member of Bartenders’ Local 420 in Kansas City, Missouri. 
He was elected to an international vice-presidency in 1938 and became secretary- 


treasurer eight years later. 


The late President Ernst was a member of the union 


for fifty years. He had served as president or secretary of Waiters’ Local 30, San 


Francisco, for three decades. 


He advanced to the international presidency in 1945. 
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Another California Gold Rus 


By DANIEL V. FLANAGAN 


Regional Director of Organization, A. F. of L. 


HE great California gold rush 
took place in 1849 when that 
precious yellow metal was first 
discovered glistening in the waters 
of Sutter’s Creek near the present 
state capital, Sacramento. That de- 
velopment of 105 years ago was the 
lure that brought thousands of people 
pouring into California. This in- 
migration from the different sectors 
of our nation accelerated, by many 
years, the progress and development 
of California. 
By this time the reader may be ask- 
ing himself: “Does the title of this 


article mean that a new discovery of 
gold has taken place in California?” 

No, we haven’t done that exactly. 
But what we have accomplished adds 
up to the same end-result in general 


prosperity and prestige. Take a look 
at some figures and facts. In 1940 
California’s civilian population to- 
taled just under 7,000,000. Now it is 
12,500,000. The experts tell us that 
by 1965 we will have 16,250,000. 
Right now California is second only 
to New York in population and to 
Texas in land area. California can- 
not do very much in the matter of 
land area, but we feel that eventually 
we will pass New York in population. 

California’s civilian labor force in 
1940 numbered just under 3,000,000. 
In 1954 we have over 5,000,000. 
Many of the big companies of the 
East and the Middle West have es- 
tablished large new facilities in Cali- 
fornia in the past decade or have 
greatly expanded their original in- 
stallations. Examples include United 
States Steel, the Ford Motor Company 
and Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
At the same time the local California 
companies have not been sitting on 
their hands during this great period of 
development. Kaiser Steel and Stand- 
ard Oil of California are but two 
examples of California companies 
which have spent millions of dollars 
in additional expansion of facilities 
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to keep up with the enormous de- 
mands of California consumption. 
These are long-range, permanent fa- 
cilities, not “fly by night” establish- 
ments. In housing, the Prudential 
Life Insurance Company, the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and 
others have developed huge housing 
projects in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco areas. 

It is also worthy of notice that 
California now has more federal gov- 
ernment employes than can be found 
in the nation’s capital itself. 

Political stature is also an element 


in ascertaining the importance of a 
state. California’s present population 
entitles us to thirty Congressmen in 
the House of Representatives—again 
second only to New York. While 
California as a state has acquired this 
very impressive political strength in 
the national arena, California’s wage. 
earners are far from satisfied with the 
type of representation in Congress 
that comes from their state. They 
hope to do better in this regard, be- 
ginning with this year’s elections. 


jem question that the trade union 
reader will ask is: “How are the 
unions making out in California?” 

Let us examine the record. It will 
be necessary to start with 1943 be- 
cause prior to that year statistical 
data were very meager. In 1943 Cali- 
fornia had a total of 1,621 local un- 
ions, with an aggregate membership 
of about 900,000. Today we have 
close to 3,400 such organizations, 
with a total membership of 1,600,000. 
It is estimated that the American 
Federation of Labor’s part of that 
union membership total is approxi- 
mately 1,200,000 . 

Union contracts with employers 
are, in many instances, the best in 
the nation. I refer to such items as 
wage rates, holiday and vacation al- 
lowances, health and welfare plans, 
and the like. Better than three out 
of every five union members in Cali- 
fornia are now covered by health and 
welfare benefits. For 81 per cent of 
the members covered, the entire pre- 
mium is paid by the employer, the 
overall average cost being $9.39 per 
month. In the remaining 19 per cent, 
management shares the full cost with 
the union member. 

Not everyone in California is pros 
perous. Unemployment has not en- 
tirely overlooked California. Our 
employment figure this time last year 
was 160,000; presently that figure 1s 
243,000. When one adds the fact 
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that every day of the year hundreds 
of people are coming into California 
to settle, it is clear that jobs are not 
to be had just for the asking. 

California labor feels that its 
record for the past decade has been 
a good one. But we do not intend 
to rest on our laurels. For example, 
our fine State Federation of Labor, 
under the capable leadership of Sec- 
retary C. J. “Neil” Haggerty, has an 
active organizing fund which it uses 
to good advantage. At the present 
time it is taking an active interest in 
assistance to the Southern California 
Metal Trades Organizing Committee. 
There have been innumerable plants 
in that jurisdiction springing up all 
over the area, and the need to bring 
those thousands of workers into our 
fold is indeed urgent and important. 

The State Federation of Labor is 
also helping the Building Trades 
Council and the affiliated unions in 
Stanislaus County, in the heart of our 
prosperous Central Valley area. In 
this instance, a very severe threat to 
turn over all home and light industry 
construction to the non-union con- 
tractors has raised its head. The 
latest report from that sector indicates 
that labor’s efforts are bearing fruit. 

In addition, the State Federation 
of Labor is giving full cooperation to 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific in its 
endeavor to remove Communist lead- 
ership control from the several thou- 
sand members of the stewards’ de- 
partment on ships traveling up and 
down the Pacific Coast. Although we 
lost a close NLRB election recently to 
“no union,” our work will continue 
to the end that Kremlin control of this 
portion of our Pacific Coast maritime 
industry may be put to rout. 

A fine spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion exists between the California 
State Federation of Labor and the 
Regional Office of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The offices of both 
are located in the same building in 
San Francisco. 

The enemies of organized labor are 
sill fighting against unionism. A 
very close inspection is being made 
of labor activities in the rural and 
semi-urhan areas of the Golden Bear 
State by employer associations. In 
the past year a number of incidents 
have occurred which indicate a uni- 


form pattern of anti-unionism by 
these organizations in their dealings 
with our affiliates. Fake trade unions 
are set up to furnish scabs to take 
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FLAG FOR THE A. F. OF L..S NEW BUILDING—Robert E. Haskin (left), 
president of the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and Joseph Denny 
(center), the union’s secretary-treasurer, presented an American flag to Presi- 
dent George Meany of the A. F. of L. at the Bookbinders’ convention in New 
York. The flag is to be flown atop the new A. F. of L. headquarters building, to 
be erected in the near future in Washington on site close to the White House. 





jobs of legitimate trade unionists who 
have been forced to strike in support 
of reasonable improvements in con- 
tract conditions. Several conferences 
of the officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor organizations in- 
volved, along with our labor lawyers, 
have been held for the purpose of pro- 
tecting our interests. 

There are forty-four central labor 
councils in California. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor’s Regional 
Office and its staff have undertaken 
a program that is designed to bring 
about the establishment of an active 
organizing committee in each one of 
these central bodies. 

The founders of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor included in their 
sound thinking the necessity of estab- 
lishing central bodies for the express 
purpose of giving !ocal unions a ve- 
hicle whereby coordinated plans and 
programs could be developed for the 
general welfare of our membership. 
The proper functioning of an organ- 
izing committee is very essential in 
the overall success of any central 
labor council. 

As mentioned earlier in this article, 
California now has 1,600,000 mem- 
bers of organized labor. Trade union 
officials estimate that within Califor- 
nia’s present labor force there are 
still about 2,000,000 workers who are 
eligible but who have not yet enrolled 
in the house of organized labor. 


That means we still have a huge 
task ahead. We are proceeding with 
that task in spite of such roadblocks 
as the Taft-Hartley Law, an _ un- 
friendly administration in Washing- 
ton and growing unemployment. 

As we in California look back over 
the past ten years of accomplishment, 
we also look forward to the next 
decade with full confidence that the 
prosperity of the trade union move- 
ment of California will keep pace with 
the general welfare of this great state. 


po YOUR pant. 
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HE Union Label and Service 

Trades Department of the State 

of New York, now entering its 
twenty-eighth year, has gone well be- 
yond first principles and has truly 
come of age. These first principles 
set the wheels in motion for coopera- 
tion among Empire State affiliates of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
pushing the union label idea. 

From the beginning, our Depart- 
ment carried on its activities with the 
one fundamental purpose of winning 
over the consuming public to the 
habit of looking for and insisting 
upon the union label when making 
purchases. Enough publicizing of the 
union label program, enough talking 
about it among our members—and it 
was felt that our message would light 
kindling wood. 

Toward that end the officers and 
convention delegates, year in and year 
out, developed activities, services and 
programs aimed at effectuating the 
basic purposes of a union label or- 
ganization. The idea of central label 
councils and a statewide organization 
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proved to be the answer, for the job 
has been better done through coopera- 
tion of locals and councils of the 
many affiliated A. F. of L. crafts than 
it was when union label work was 
the concern of no one but the several 
international unions which were num- 
bered among the pioneer union label 
trades. 

Out of that work accomplished 
through the Department, there came 
experiences which have taught us that 
there is more to be done than merely 
hammering away, important as it is, 
and saying, “Look for the union 
label.” True, the public conscious- 
ness of the meaning of the union label 
is paramount. But the Department’s 
leaders became convinced that it was 
of even greater consequence to bring 
home to union members the label’s 
meaning in terms of their pride in 
their jobs and their union. 

This is a principle from which we 
cannot swerve. Once that is achieved, 
the union member who realizes that 
his better wages and better working 
conditions developed only because he 
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OPERATION UMON LABEL 
IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


By FRED J. KELDORF and HARRY AVRUTIN 


President and Secretary-Treasurer, Respectively, 
Union Label and Service Trades Department of the State of New York 






had a union which protected him and 
fought for him will not merely seek 
the union label for his own shopping 
needs, but he will feel that he must 
also get his neighbor to do likewise. 

This sound concept resulted in a 
program which is being followed, 
with New York City as a testing 
ground. Under the guidance of the 
city’s Union Label Council officers, 
several tours through unionized plants 
have been conducted. The purpose 
has been to show how shops that keep 
to the rules of good physical sur- 
roundings, proper safety measures, 
necessary rest periods and mutual re- 
spect between employer and employe 
can better prepare superlative com- 
modities which are more acceptable 
to the consumer. 

The worker in such a shop is con 
tented and proud of his work. The 
firm is in a better competitive posi 
tion in the general market and can 
therefore provide more work at union 
wages. The result is that the em 
ployer, if he has a label, pushes it 
and the worker, who knows that his 
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chop’s label—like other union labels 
_means desirable work for him and 
his fellow trade unionists, becomes 
the best salesman for the union label. 

The shop tours, in a meat proc- 
essing plant, a brewery, a paint brush 
factory, a smoking pipe factory and 
other plants, revealed how necessary 
such an activity was. For it was evi- 
dent that workers had taken things 
too much for granted. Even some of 
the older workers did not think of the 
unhappy past when sweatshop condi- 
tions had prevailed because of no 
union or a weak union. One could 
not expect that, with such an attitude, 
they would walk into their local mar- 
ket, a hat shop, a shoe store or any- 
where else and insist only on union 
label products. 

The program of visits to plants— 
with the purpose of making everyone 
aware of the advantages of trade 
union conditions—will continue. It 
s our hope that unions throughout 
the Empire State will make this a 
regular practice as part of their gen- 
eral organizing program, tying it in 
with union label promotion. 


His is but a small part of the gen- 
je activities which the Depart- 
ment has developed. Newer methods 
are constantly devised for keeping 
the public aware of the non-union 
firms which are operating in their 
communities. Such firms undermine 
decent labor standards. During the 
past year the Central Union Label 
Council of New York City dramatical- 
vy tied in union label promotion with 
labor’s organizing drives against non- 
union firms. 

A million leaflets, attractively de- 
signed and calling on the public to 
“Stop and Think,” were distributed 
in the metropolis to tell the people 
that Horn and Hardart, Bickford and 
Longley restaurants were non-union. 
The leaflets reproduced six labels of 
the unions whose shop cards are dis- 
played when such restaurant com- 
panies are in contractual relations 
with their workers’ unions. The pub- 
lic was called upon to look for these 
signs of union conditions before en- 
tering any restaurant or bakeshop. 

The slogan in this campaign was 
“Spend =Your Wages for 
Union-Made Goods and Services.” In 
other words, the emphasis by the 
union |abel organization is on using 
the massive purchasing power of 
rade unionists to strengthen union- 
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UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


ized firms and influence unorganized 
workers to join with their organized 
brethren. 

Another example in which the 
Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment of the State of New York 
pioneered was in helping to bring the 
support of thousands of trade union 
consumers to the assistance of the 
hard-pressed organized hosiery work- 
ers. The flight of hosiery plants to 
low-wage, non-union areas in the 
South has created extensive unem- 
ployment in the unionized hosiery 
indusiry. 

The American Federation of Ho- 
siery Workers appealed for support. 
The union urged that the strength of 
the union label be used to save their 
union and the organized plants. The 
Department immediately launched a 
statewide campaign. It consisted of 
going to retail outlets and urging 
them to stock and sell union label 
hosiery. The stores were provided 





Billboards are used by Department to spread union label message 


Visits are paid to plants making articles which carry union labels 








with lists of all union label manufac- 
turers and with promotional display 
material. Unfortunately, this program 
did not meet with much success. 

A second step was then undertaken. 
Unions with large numbers of women 
members were approached to set in 
motion a direct sales campaign. Shop 
stewards were delegated to take orders 
and were provided with sample lots 
of hosiery. 

Successful distribution was achieved 
by Local 22 of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, 
various Machinists’ lodges, Local 153 
of the Office Employes, Local 25 of 
the Bookbinders, Hotel and Restau- 
rant Workers in Buffalo, Rochester 
and Utica; Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers in Buffalo and New York 
City, the Allied Printing Trades and 
many other groups. 

The Department and the Central 
Union Label Council of New York 


City sponsored a fashion show dur- 
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New York City trade unionists put on a show to promote sales of hosiery bearing the union label 


ing which female trade unionists 
modeled the latest styles of union- 
made hosiery. 

Not only was union-labeled hosiery 
sold by the thousands of pairs, but 
the general press as well as the labor 
press saw the tremendous news value 
in this interesting development. 


<p New York State Department 
was chartered by the A. F. of L.’s 
Union Label Trades Department. 
For many years it functioned under 
the steadfast guidance of the late 
Charles E. Sinnegen, the first secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Union label committees, which ex- 
isted in some trades, helped create 
councils representing the A. F. of L. 
locals in their areas. Together with 
local unions, where councils did not 
exist, the foundation was laid for the 
Department. This, in brief, tells the 
story of what was often a tedious and 
heartbreaking which only 
dedicated pioneers had the gumption 
to overcome. However, this was a 
major step in helping develop prac- 
tical methods for promoting the union 
label. 

In most trades, as we know, the 
labels were used predominantly within 
their own respective fields, and it was 
sometimes incidental that a union’s 
label became known in the community 
at large. Of course, there always have 
been some notable exceptions, such as 
the bakers’ label and the printers’ 
label, widely publicized for many 
years in hundreds of communities 
throughout the United States. 

The early steps which created this 
arm of the American labor movement 


process 
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in New York State slowly but surely 
led to a long range of Department 
activities. This was naturally a re- 
flection of the growing aspects of 
trade unionism which we have wit- 
nessed in the three-quarters of a cen- 
tury during which the A. F. of L. has 
fought an uphill battle for the organi- 
zation of the unorganized. 

While a union label division of the 
trade union setup is not directly con- 
cerned with organization work, its 
activities help to bring workers into 
unions. A Union Label Department 
is not thought of as being represented 
at the bargaining table with manage- 
ment, but its program is intertwined 
with the demands which are set forth. 
The union label is the emblem of the 
better conditions of work and life 
which are the concern of the union 
members and the union’s negotiators. 


A company was honored for cooperation with organized labor 








The Union Label and Service Trades 
Department of the State of New York 
has developed services and under- 
taken responsibilities in the interests 
of its affiliates and of all organized 
workers in the Empire State. Such 
activity is conducted with the under- 
standing that the Department is an 
arm of the American Federation of 
Labor charged with educating the 
commmunity and trade union mem- 
bers in the use and the importance of 
union labels, union shop cards and 
union working buttons. It is also the 
New York A. F. of L.’s agency with 
the responsibility of protecting the 
bonafide union labels against unau- 
thorized or illegal use by frauds and 
counterfeiters. 

Prior to the Department’s twenty- 
seventh annual convention, held re- 
cently at Utica, a summary of what 
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the Department does was sent out 
with the official call. It was published 
ander a heading which noted that 
the Department “Serves Your Union 
and Your Members Every Day of the 
Year.” This summary came under 
three headings: 

(1) Trade Union Public Relations 
and Workers’ Education. 

(2) The Legislative Front. 

(3) Labor-Management Relations. 

Through the Department’s activities 
conducted in each category, the union 
label’s role is strengthened as the co- 
hesive force in trade unionism and 
the community. 

The Department informs the public 
regarding products and services pro- 
duced under trade union conditions 
and displaying the union label or 
union shop card. It keeps the general 
public and union members aware of 
the contributions which organized 
labor makes to maintain good rela- 
tions with management and empha- 
sizes the benefits of good trade union 
conditions to workers and the com- 
munity. Community agencies which 
merit labor support are urged to uti- 
lize union products and services. 

The inviolability of the union label 
is guarded under the laws which 
protect bonafide trademarks. The 
Department pushes the use of union- 
made products by government agen- 
cies, seeks restrictions on prison-made 
goods competing with free labor, 
fights for control of migrant labor, 
child labor and “home work.” 

The Department strives for the use 
of the purchasing power of trade 
unionists and their families in sup- 
port of fair employers and their prod- 
ucts. The Department sponsors a 
program to accentuate workers’ pride 
in their crafts as an aid to better 
production and stronger trade union- 
ism. It also sponsors labor-industry 
exhibits at conventions and fairs in 
order to dramatize products created 
under free American trade union 
standards. 

Each convention of the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department 
of the State of New York has always 
surpassed the previous one in some 
respect. Sometimes the city in which 
it is held, through the work of its 
A. F. of L. movement, contributes to 
the convention’s significance. At an- 
other time issues of the day serve to 
headlin its deliberations and deci- 
sions. |‘or the past several years it 
has bec noteworthy that the Depart- 
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ment’s secretary-treasurer has been in 
the happy position of reporting in- 
creases in the number of affiliates. 

This year another event was tied in 
with the sessions and program of the 
convention. It was a Labor-Manage- 
ment Exhibit, which was launched on 
a rather modest scale, almost as an ex- 
periment. The delegates were firmly 
convinced that it should be continued 
every year. The exhibit was not in- 
tended in any way to compete in any 
degree with the national Union Label 
Industries Show. It was planned for 
the purpose of presenting a picture of 
the services and products of fair em- 
ployers in New York State, as well as 
the contributions of various unions to 
union label promotion. The booths of 
employers and unions were supple- 
mented by displays set up by various 
government agencies and _ publicly 
supported organizations which work 
closely with labor. 

Thousands visited the show, com- 
ing with tickets distributed by the 
Utica trade unions, and the local TV 
station carried a panel discussion of 
the convention and exhibit. 

The convention was one of the 
best attended in many years. Every 
American Federation of Labor craft 
in the state was well represented, from 
all the large cities as well as numerous 
less populated areas. Because of in- 
creased affiliations, certain cities be- 





came entitled to additional Depart- 
ment vice-presidents. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Department, in addition to its officers, 
is run by an Executive Council which 
does not have a fixed number of mem- 
bers. A city or town is entitled to a 
vice-president for a designated num- 
ber of local affiliates. These are 
elected by the convention. 

In the officers’ reports to the con- 
vention presented by outgoing Presi- 
dent James R. Ruehl and Secretary- 
Treasurer Harry Avrutin, it was 
urged that the Department consider a 
great challenge which is facing the 
working people of the Empire State. 
It is not a new problem, but it is tak- 
ing on greater proportions than ever 
before. It is the problem of indus- 
tries, factories and shops which are 
seeking other locations where labor 
organization is weaker and conditions 
much inferior for workers. 

It was the officers’ feeling that an 
“Operation Empire State” should be 
launched—not necessarily as an at- 
tempt to take industries from other 
states but to join with governmental 
and industry agencies for the purpose 
of making better known the natural 
resources and manpower potentials in 
every corner of our great state. The 
recommendation of the officers was 
endorsed by the delegates. 
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Give Your Dollar 
to L.L.P.E. Today 


The voluntary fund-raising campaign of Labor’s League 


for Political Education is under way. 
member is being asked to contribute $1. 
your voluntary contribution, you will receive your 1954 


Every dollar given to Labor’s League will be used ex- 
clusively to help elect friends of labor to Congress. 
is a direct reiationship between your bread and butter and 
the outcome of the voting on Election Day. 

Have you given your dollar yet to help elect a better 
Congress this year? If you haven’t, will you please do so 
today? And will you urge others to get busy, too, and 
join Labor’s League for Political Education? 

Let’s all do our part. Give $1 to Labor’s League. Regis- 
And on Election Day be sure to vote. 
now the important task for every worker is to make that 
voluntary $1 contribution to L.L.P.E. Please don’t delay. 


Every A. F. of L. 
When you make 
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insofar as labor’s normal activities 
have been concerned, but it has been 
done on a small scale in some com- 
munities and it was felt that a state- 
wide program could be most impor- 
tant in order to increase and maintain 
employment under union conditions. 

Now in its twenty-eighth year, the 
New York State union label organiza- 
tion has continued to carry on a most 
vital function of our A. F. of L. de- 
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Unions Help Industry 


From Free Labor Herald (India) 


Organized labor has been helpful in ad- 
vancing peaceful industrial relations and 
amicably settling or adjusting differences 
without recourse to force or compulsion. 
The philosophy of trade unionism is that 
of a positive, constructive force, properly 
coordinated and directed, in the interest of 
constructive development of industry and 
those who are directly concerned with its 
welfare. 

There are some employers—in fact, a 
majority in India—who fail to realize the 
advantage of dealing with an organization 
of employes. They prefer to introduce 
methods of fear and oppression as a basis 
upon which to operate their industries and 
believe that, by maintaining the lowest 
possible standards of wages and working 
conditions, they will prosper thereby. All 
history of labor from slavery down to the 
present day proves the fallacy of such a 
policy. A man working under conditions 
of fear and oppression is not, and cannot 
become, as efficient as the union man who 
is mentally at ease and able to put his 
heart and soul into his work. 

Organized workers have a vital interest 
in production and in the success of the in- 
dustry. Unlike the shareholders, the work- 
ers obtain their entire livelihood from the 
industry in which they work and are anxi- 
ous that there be no shutdowns or 
pages. “Whereas the shareholder’s sole in- 
vestment in industry is money, the worker 
puts a part of his life into, and derives all 
his living from, industry. Because of the 
greater contribution to industry by labor, 
there should be more consideration given 
to the welfare of the workers than to the 
profits of the shareholders. 

The basic long-range interest of employer 
and employe ought not to be in conflict 
Both desire a steady, secure prosperity as 
their livelihoods depend upon it. The only 
way an employer can have prosperity is to 
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It’s never too early to start 
that 
ation of trade unionists. 


—W. L. McFetridge. 
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spite difficulty in keeping its wheels 
functioning financially. The con- 
tinued activity and growth of the 
Department are a tribute to those 
trade unionists throughout the state 
who set their sights and never swerved 
from the goal of getting an effective 
organization moving at all times. 

In addition to the many who serve 
and have served the Department as 
vice-presidents, there were three past 
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sell everything that he produces so as to 
have no surpluses accumulate at the end of 
each year. But he cannot sell unless he has 
customers who are able to buy. Actually, 
his customers are his employes and em- 
ployes of other employers like him. And, 
unless he pays them substantial wages, they 
will be, unable to buy his products no 
matter how desperately they may need 
them. 

If they cannot buy, the employer cannot 
sell, and if he cannot sell, he makes no 
profit. The employer then lays off workers 
since there is no need to produce so much 
because he now has surplus goods. By 
laying off workers, he reduces the number 
of customers, thus beginning a vicious 
circle. So we see that the employer’s 
profit ultimately depends upon the wages 
he pays to his employes. 

Militant trade unionism will not permit 
low wages. It endeavors te protect the 
profits of employers by requiring them to 
pay their workers a wage sufficient to en- 
able them to enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
They prevent the grabbing of a competitive 
advantage through wage cutting by one 
employer. In the days to come, those in- 
dustries alone will prosper which do not 
fight or oppose trade unionism. 

Organized labor is alive to the advantages 
of maximum efficiency and production and 
alert to lend its efforts to 
promoting the best interests of the industry. 


Right to Scab’ Laws 


From The Machinist 


is ever best 


There’s more than one way to skin the 
workingman. But the easiest and quickest 
way is to break up his union, or to make it 
so weak that it can’t bargain effectively. 
If you can get men to quit the union, pretty 
soon they'll be fighting among themselves 
to see who'll work at the lowest wage. 

You can read some pretty lengthy essays 
claiming that unions haven’t anything to do 
with raising wages, that unions don’t do 
anything for their members except take 
their dues. Some newspapers publish these 
essays as though they were facts. 

Strangely enough, however, the men who 
pay the who write these belittling 
essays pay for other things too. 

Right they are paying for some 
pretty campaigns to convince 
the voters in Missouri, Kansas, Maryland 
and a number of other states that they 


men 


now 
expensive 


presidents who gave very much of 
their time and energy to bring success 
to the deliberations of the recent 
Utica convention. Thomas E. \e. 
Guire of Rochester was the first. He 
was followed by Daniel M. Kelly, also 
of Rochester. The third, James R. 
Ruehl of Buffalo’s Teamsters, has now 
retired from the presidential job and 
has been succeeded by Fred J. Kel. 
dorf of the Rochester Teamsters. 
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should vote for laws to weaken all unions, 
The newspapers call these anti-union stat- 
utes “right to work” laws. Actually, they 
don’t guarantee us any right to work at all. 
One court in Idaho recently threw out a 
petition for a referendum on one of these 
laws, claiming the title was inaccurate and 
misleading. 

The only right these laws guarantees is 
the right to work at less than union rates. 
That, of course, is their only purpose—to 
hold down wages or to set us up for a drive 
by employers to cut wage rates. 


The Shipping Puzzle 
From The Radio Officers’ News 


Japan, Italy, Greece and other nations 
are rebuilding their merchant fleets. Japan 
and Germany, if their present shipbuilding 
pace is maintained, will next year be up 
with the other world powers in number of 
ships and tonnage. This means more com- 
petition for our ships. It could mean fewer 
jobs for our seamen. 

A certain union representative, in a re- 
cent discussion aboard ship, outlined a 
plan which he thought would assist the 
American shipping industry. To some it 
may selfish and too drastic. But 
perhaps this is the time for drastic schemes. 

He recommended that all products of 
any type, whether it be butter or war- 
planes, be shipped to foreign nations in 
American ships only. He also strongly 
recommended that cargoes previously car- 
ried by government ships now be carried 
by private shipping. He also advocated a 
month’s vacation per year for all classifica- 
tions. He also suggested that Congress 
pass legislation which would prohibit Amer- 
ican-owned concerns from putting their 
ships under foreign flags. 

Unless drastic taken, 
particularly by our government, our mer- 
chant marine is in danger of becoming 
non-existent. This would be a mortal blow 
to our nation were a sudden crisis to arise. 
The value of the merchant marine in wars 
past has been vividly exemplified in various 
ways. 

Many of our Midwestern and Western 
Senators and Congressmen feel prone t 
let our merchant fleet deteriorate Being 
clever politicians, they are more interested 
in agricultural progress and support. But 
in the event of war they are the first t 
scream for ships and more ships. 
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The Organizing Job Before Us 


By GEORGE K. REESE 


Regional Director ef Organization, A, F. of L. 


Hf. is the creed of the 


Organization Department of the 
American Federation of Labor: 

“To assist international and na- 
tional unions when assistance is 
sought, to help state federations and 
city central bodies, to render service 
to federal unions, and to organize 
the unorganized.” 

As Regional Director of Organiza- 
tion for District 10, it is my duty to 
follow these instructions as outlined 
by President George Meany. 

Before going into the problems con- 
fronting us in the great Middle West, 
let us consider the dimensions of the 
task. District 10 consists of the states 
of Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 
and Nebraska. Together they account 
for 1114 per cent of the total area 
and 121% per cent of the total popu- 
lation of our country. In our district 
we have every type of means for men 
and women to earn a living. You 
name it and we have it. 

With this enormous. area, popula- 
tion and diversification of modes of 
earning a living, there necessarily fol- 
lows the problem of protecting those 
who must work from those who would 
exploit them. Unions exist to help 
working people. That is our job. 

One not acquainted with a Re- 
gional Office of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor would be amazed at 
the number of requests for service 
we receive. Our duty is to serve. 
We welcome requests and we do our 
best to comply with them. 

Already this year our Regional 
Office has done its part in organizing 
cannery workers in Kansas, chemical 
workers in Nebraska, barbers in II- 
linois and a central labor union in 
Missouri. We are now bringing into 
the fold dairy workers in Missouri, 
manufacturing employes in Illinois 
and building tradesmen in Iowa. 

In my travels in the Middle West, 
[have become aware of a problem 
that in\ olves the future of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in this area. 
The mechanization of agriculture has 
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released many young farm men and 
women. They are flocking to the 
cities. In many cases these young 
people from the farms have never 
been in contact with the trade union 
movement. They do not understand 
the purposes and principles of organ- 
ized labor. Actually, they often re- 
flect the anti-labor bias that prevails 
in many of the publications which are 
read in rural areas. 

In the cities these young people 
enter the labor market and compete 
with the organized worker. Trade 
unionists must find a way of reaching 
the young men and women from the 
farms if we are to maintain the stand- 
ards won through decades of effort. 

I realize that it is a difficult educa- 
tional job, but trade unions have 
grown in this country because they 
could adjust to new problems. Our 
best guarantee that these young peo- 
ple leaving the farms for work in 
urban industry are not exploited is 
to put the American Federation of 
Labor trademark on every firm in our 
territory. 

That is a big job, but it must be 
done. 

Organizing is not easy work. At 
every turn the organizer is confronted 
with unfavorable publicity. Employ- 
ers who are opposed to trade union- 
ism sing the praises of the so-called 
“right to work” laws. Already such 
laws have been passed in a number of 
states. 

What does a “right to work” law 
provide? It provides a right to work 
if you work, when, where and for 
what the employer stipulates. Too 
many people imagine a “right to 
work” law gives them the right to 
demand work. What a delusion! 
Our job is to show up the fakers, 
to educate the workers and prove to 
them that only through effective union 
organization can they gain the fruits 
of their labor that they deserve. 

Today the American Federation of 
Labor has more than 10,000,000 
members. When we consider the total 
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number of people in these United 
States who work for a living, we 
quickly see that the great task of or- 
ganizing the unorganized is still 
squarely before us. Although the 
membership of the A. F. of L. is 
larger than ever before, we still have 
many millions of wage-earners out- 
side the trade union fold. 


Som people contend that there are 
already too many union mem- 
bers. Those who make such state- 
ments are completely mistaken. If an 
intelligent person will analyze the eco- 
nomic history of our country, he will 
find a most direct relationship be- 
tween national economic stability and 
prosperity on the one hand and 
growth in union membership on the 
other. 

The worker who is a union member 
knows his connection with the com- 
munity in which he lives. There is 
and will always be an interest in com- 
munity welfare and in local, state and 
federal government as long as there 
are workers who have been educated 
in democracy. And that kind of 
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education is obtained in union meet- 
ings. The union whose members are 
interested in one another, who take 
time to familiarize themselves with 
the operation of their union, who 
preach to their unorganized friends 
the benefits of their own organization 
—that is the union which is growing 
not oniy in its treasury but also in 
community influence. 

A. F. of L. organizers are here to 
serve, and serve we will. To the 
best of our ability, District 10 plans 
to follow through to successful con- 
clusion all requests for organizational 
assistance. We know that it is dis- 
heartening to an unorganized group 
of workers to be contacted by an or- 
ganizer who gives a pretty speech and 
glib promises and then forgets them. 
These people are lost at that time and 
possibly for all time. 

In modern industry, a single em- 
ploye does not have the same im- 
portance that skilled workers pos- 
sessed in earlier times. At one time 


the tools and the man were regarded 
as equally important in the creation of 
goods, but there is a different rela- 
tionship today. 

The workers of skill who once felt 
secure is finding his position becom- 
ing pecarious as inventive minds turn 
out automatons to destroy him. The 
worker is caught in a maelstrom of 
progress which he cannot compre- 
hend, resents and fears. As C. R. 
Daugherty has written in “Labor 
Problems in American Industry”: 

“There is perhaps no feeling more 
productive of unrest than the one 
bred by lack of security.” 

The idea of yesteryear that any 
earnest laborer could rise to a posi- 
tion of enterpriser has proven a myth. 
It requires substantial capital to go 
into almost any business nowadays. 

Wage-earners ask only that they be 
allowed to work and achieve each 
day. Unemployment and many other 
problems beset the toiler. Unem- 
ployment is one of the curses of the 


Here’s a Local Union 
(Continued from Page 11) 


policies throughout its long history. 
Among the progressive labor policies 
participated in by Washington’s un- 
ion printers were the following: 
1836—First national conference of 
union printers held. This meeting was 
held in the Aldermen’s Chamber of 
City Hall, Washington, D. C. Peter 
Force, Mayor of Washington, pre- 
sided. Mr. Force was a union printer, 
had been president of the New York 
City Typographical Society and was 
later employed by the U.S. govern- 
ment to plan or outline a system for 
a government printing office. Rep- 
resentatives of six cities attended this 
first national gathering which lasted 
five days. 
1842—The Washington 
printers introduced the “closed shop” 
into the industrial life of America by 
adopting a prohibiting 
members from working with non- 
members in any local printshop. 
1860—President Lincoln signed the 
bill establishing what is now known 
as the United States Government 
Printing Office. It was opened on 
March 4, 1861, at North Capitol and 
H Streets, Washington, D. C. 
1866—The Columbia Typograph- 


ical Society incorporated the eight- 
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hour day in its agreement with em- 
ployers. The National Typographical 
Union at its 1865 convention, held in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, en- 
dorsed the eight-hour day principle 
for American labor for the first time. 
It was not until 1898 that the printing 
industry, by agreement between the 
national printing trades unions and 
the national employers’ association, 
adopted the nine-and-one-half-hour- 
day, reducing this to the nine-hour 
day in 1899 through a similar agree- 
ment between the union printers’ or- 
ganization and the employing print- 
ers’ association. 

1867—Name changed to Columbia 
Typographical Union, which became 
No. 101 in the I.T.U. 

1879—Resolution which led to the 
formation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was adopted by the 
International Typographical Union 
convention held in Washington. 

1881—Samuel L. Leffingwell, a 
printer, was elected first president of 
the organization which was later re- 
named the American Federation of 
Labor, with Samuel Gompers as vice- 
president, in a convention held in 
Pittsburgh. Gompers became first 
A. F. of L. president in 1886. 


day, and little has been done by em. 
ployers as a whole to safeguard the 
worker from its terrifying conse. 
quences. 

Only through organization can the 
wage-earner put an end to unfair 
treatment, exploitation and insecurity, 
Only through becoming a member of 
the labor movement can the Wage- 
earner expect to win a better life for 
himself and his family. 

Let us organize the unorganized, 
unprotected workers. Millions of 
workers in the United States are un. 
organized. They urgently need the 
benefits of unionism. We know that 
many of these still unorganized work. 
ers live in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas and Nebraska. We intend to 
carry the message of trade unionism 
to these men and women during the 
months ahead. We feel confident that 
many of them will join the family of 
organized labor in order to obtain 
better wages, better working condi- 
tions and a measure of security. 


The total assets of Local 101, as of 
1953, were in excess of $300,000. The 
income of the union’s members is 
currently more than $15,000,000 an- 
nually. The minimum hourly wage 
is $2.83 in commercial plants and on 
newspapers union printers earn at 
least $3.06 per hour and up to $3.36 
hourly on the third shift. D.C. 
newspaper printers have had _ the 
seven-hour day since 1892 and the 
thirty-five-hour week since 1933. 

The only local labor union in the 
world that has continued to function 
successfully through six American 
wars, after being born during the 
first war that this nation was engaged 
in after its own birth, really has 
something to celebrate and be proud 
of as America’s oldest labor union in 
continuous existence. 


DO YOUR. 
PART 
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Carpenters of 


Local 1665, Alexandria, Va., donated their time and labor to fix up camp for boys 


Lebou NEWS BRIEFS 


'Tile setters in the Portland, Ore., 
area have won a 15-cent hourly wage 
increase in a new accord with the Tile 
Contractors Association. The tile set- 
lers are represented by Local 1, Ore- 
gon, of the Bricklayers. 


bAbout 300 members of Federal La- 
bor Union 24283, Rochester, N. Y., 
have gained wage increases ranging 
from 7 to 12 cents an hour in a new 
contract with the Le Roy Machine 
Company. 


'Local 6, Building Service Employes, 
Seattle, has obtained a wage increase 
and other benefits in a new contract 
with the Department Store Associa- 
tion in that city. 


'The Plasterers, Roofers and Lathers 
have signed new agreements calling 
for 10-cent hourly wage increases in 
Evansville, Ind. 


bLocal 615, Butcher Workmen, has 
won an election among employes of 
the National Tea Company at St. 
Cloud, Minn. 


"Local 14 of the Bakery and Confec- 
lionery Workers has gained a wage 
Increase in a new accord with forty 


bakeries in Rochester, N. Y. 
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bLocal 89, Typographical Union, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., negotiated a 
higher wage scale, a five per cent in- 
crease for apprentices during the last 
three years of apprenticeship and two 
more paid holidays. 


>A new two-year agreement has been 
reached by Local 102, Building Serv- 
ice Employes, and San Diego hotels. 
The contract calls for a wage increase 
plus larger health and welfare bene- 


fits. 


bLocal 118, Teamsters, has reached 
an agreement with Rochester, N. Y., 
over-the-road hauling firms netting 
an 18-cent hourly wage increase for 
120 drivers. 


bSilvercraft, Inc., Louisville, Ky., has 
signed a new agreement with Lodge 
681, Machinists, calling for a ten- 
cent hourly pay boost and a seniority 
clause. 


PLocal 657, Butcher Workmen, has 
won an election at the Colonial Pack- 
ing Company, Boca Raton, Fla. The 
vote was 28 to 4. 


bLocal 639 of the Teamsters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has triumphed in an 
election at Curtis Brothers’ stores. 


>Wage increases ranging from $5 to 
$45 per month and improvements in 
sick leave have been negotiated with 
the Railway Supply Company of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., by Local 1657 of the 
Retail Clerks. 


>A new agreement between Federal 
Labor Union 24085 and the American 
Optical Company calls for an 8'/- 
cent hourly increase retroactive to 
April 5 and an additional 5-cent 
hourly boost effective in October. 


bLocal 318, Pulp and Sulphite Work- 
ers, has won wage increases at the 
Banner Plastics Corporation, Pater- 
son, N. J. The two-year contract af- 
fects more than 400 employes. 


bLocal 359, Paper Workers, has won 
a pay increase and three days of paid 
leave for a death in the family at the 
Marathon Corporation, Oswego, N. Y. 


>A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 118 of the 
Painters in Louisville, Ky., after a 
strike. 


bIncreased wages, an additional holi- 
day with pay and time and one-half 
for work performed on holidays fall- 
ing within the normal workweek are 
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among provisions of a new pact be- 
tween Local 78 of the Teamsters and 
the Oliver Tire and Rubber Company, 
Emeryville, Calif. 


bLocal 148 of the Operating Engineers 
has won a general wage increase and 
fringe benefits in a first agreement 
negotiated recently with Keokuk 
Electro-Metals at Keokuk, Iowa. 





W atermelons—cold and delicious—were devoured in contest held 


at fun-filled outing of Local 1393, Retail Clerks, Reading Pa. 





>The Carpenters in Southern Florida 
have obtained a higher hourly rate 
of pay in a new agreement with the 
Associated General Contractors and 
the Home Builders Association of 
South Florida. 


>Local 546, Teamsters, has renewed 
its agreement with the Sunshine 
Creamery Company in St. Paul, Minn. 


Canadian members of Tobacco Workers visited with John O’Hare, international’s head, in Washington 


bLocal 13, Office Employes, has < zned 
a first contract with the Am: rican 
Lithofold Corporation in St. | ouis, 
Increases of twenty cents an hour. six 
paid holidays, a union shop and other 
benefits are included in the acree. 
ment, 


bLocal 36, Jewelry Workers, and Lo. 
cal 1100, Department Store Employes, 
have reached an agreement with 
Granat Brothers in San Francisco, 
Wage increases are gained by both 
organizations. 


>Two hundred members of the Ma. 
chinists: in St. Louis are benefiting 
from hourly pay hikes won at St. 
Louis Screw and Bolt Company. 


PLocal 56, Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters, has gained a wage increase at 
the H. J. Heinz Company, Salem. N. J. 


The increase is retroactive to April 1. 


bLocal 216, State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employes, has won wage in- 
creases for Ashland, Wis., employes 
paid hourly as well as for others. 


bLocal 374 of the Boilermakers has 
signed a new accord calling for sub- 
stantial wage increases for the mem- 
bers of the union in Indiana. 


>Twenty-three thousand employes of 
Boeing Aircraft at Seattle have gained 
an hourly wage increase in a new 
accord negotiated by the Machinists. 


bLocal 4, Plasterers and Cement Ma- 
sons, has gained a boost in the hourly 
rate in Omaha, Nebr. 


bLocal 81, Retail Clerks, Cairo, Ill., 
has won union recognition at five 
grocery stores in that community. 
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Unionists Fight Fleeds 


When Des Moines, lowa, was menaced re- 
cently by the rapidly - Des ‘Moines 
River, 10,000 voluriteer ers from or- 


ganized labor jeined the battle to save their 
‘city from inundation. These two 

chow some of the A. F. of L. 
performing emergency tasks. Many ef the 
trade union flood-fighters went without sleep 
for twenty-four hours and even longer. 


pAn increase of sixteen cents an hour 
has been negotiated for 8,600 Chicago 
union pipefitters employed by the 
Heating, Piping and Air-Conditioning 
Contractors Association. The workers 
are represented by Local 597, Plumb- 





ers and Pipe Fitters. 


Ketchikan, Alaska, is the home of 
new Local 783 of the Paper Workers. 
Members of the union work at a large 
new mill of the Ketchikan Pulp 
Company. 


Office workers of the International 
Harvester Company, Pittsburgh, have 
heen organized recently by Local 33 
of the Office Employes International 
Union. 








Portland, Ore., shipyard unions 
which conducted wage talks simulta- Back vacation pay in excess of $6000 >Higher wages and improved working 
neously have won a pay increase. The has been collected by sixty members conditions are provided in a new one- 
hike ended the possibility of a strike. of Lodge 1339, Machinists, at the year contract between Teamster locals 
Fruehauf Trailer plant at Westfield, and sixteen trucking companies in 
At Dey Brothers in Syracuse, N. Y., Mass. The money went to the mem- Phoenix and Tucson, both Arizona. 
an election has resulted in victory for bers as the result of a union victory and in El Paso, Texas. Negotiations 
Local 200 of the Building Service jn arbitration proceedings. lasted two months. 
Employes. 
>Arbitration has brought an increase )A new contract between Local 142 of 
bLocal 128 of the Retail Clerks has of eighteen cents an hour for 5,000 the Laundry Workers and the Aurora 
secured wage increases and other ad- women, members of Local 25, Build- Laundry and Cleaners, Aurora, IIl., 
vances for employes of eight stores at ing Service Employes, Chicago. The gives the employes an increase in 
Toledo, Ohio. Building Managers Association repre- wages, six paid holidays and other 


. sented employers in the proceedings. _ benefits. 
bLocal 195, Butcher Workmen, has : - 


secured a wage boost and other con- DShorter hours and a higher hourly Teamsters’ Local 645, in new con- 
tract improvements at beef-boning rate highlight new contracts between tracts with major laundries in Roch- 
houses in Philadelphia. five Milwaukee companies and the ester, N. Y., has won better working 
bLocal 225. P Ladies’ Garment Workers. Affected conditions and improvements in wel- 
ocal 22: : 235 ; s 
é al 225, Plumbers, Fort Wayne, by the accords are 235 workers. fare plans. 
nd., has won a ten-cent hourly wage 
boost and other benefits. bHigher wages and other gains were bHigher wages for employes of the 
won by Local 3, Electrical Workers, Montrose. Pa., division of Bendix 
"Lodge 349, Machinists, has negoti- in a short strike at Electra-craft, New Aviation have been obtained by 
ated a pay increase at the Webster York City. Lodge 923, Machinists. 
Electrix Company, Racine, Wis. 
. oo7 


>Winning a wage increase, Local 887 PLocal 720, Laborers, Denver, has 
"The Plasterers at Winona, Minn., of the Cement Masons terminated its reached an agreement with building 


| have re ‘ntly gained a substantial in- strike at Charleston, W. Va. The new contractors under which the workers’ 


ease in the hourly wage rate. pay rate will be $2.75 an hour. pay is boosted 714 cents an hour. 
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PLocal 886, Retail Clerks, and the 
American Stores at Cumberland, Md., 
have agreed on an across-the-board in- 
crease of $2 as well as a $5 boost for 
all clerks with three or more years of 
service. 


bLocal 4, Stereotypers, Chicago, has 
won wage boosts of $3 a week for the 
first year and $2.25 more in 1955 in 
a two-year agreement with the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. 


>Members of Local 195, Butcher 
Workmen, have won a wage increase 
and new insurance coverage in an 
agreement with the Ideal Dog Food 
Company, Philadelphia. 


bDonating their labor, members of 
Local 459, Painters, Texarkana, Tex., 
gave the Temple Memorial Home for 
Crippled Children a new coat of 
paint. 


bLocal 380, Painters, Lancaster, Pa., 
has reelected Charles Z. Bell for his 
sixth term as president. Lloyd Axe 
has been chosen as business agent and 
recording secretary. 


bA 10-cent hourly across-the-board 
wage boost has been won by Local 
246, Highway Employes, in Douglas 
County, Wis. 


>The Machinists won a representation 
election at the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Fort Worth, Texas, by 
a vote of 243 to 7. 


>A first contract has been negotiated 
by Local 93, Laundry Workers, and 
the Monarch Cleaners, Springfield, 


Mo. 


bLocal 1096, County Employes, has 
won a wage increase at Bay City, 


Mich. 


bLocal 62, Cement Masons, has won 
an hourly pay increase in Birming- 


ham, Ala. 


bLocal 741, Laborers, Bloomington, 
Ind., has gained higher pay after a 
seven-week strike. 


>The Bookbinders have won an elec- 
tion at Myers Yearbooks, Inc., in San 
Francisco. 


>A new agreement calling for a wage 
increase and other advances has been 
obtained by the Carpenters at Van- 
couver, British Columbia, Canada. 
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>The Seafarers International Union 
has signed pay pacts with Atlantic 
and Gulf Coast shipping operators 
calling for wage increases of four to 
six per cent retroactive to September 
30. 


>A new agreement between Local 19, 
Office Employes, and the Rupp and 
Bowman Company, Toledo, Ohio, in- 
cludes the union shop, wage increases 
averaging 18 cents an hour and the 


check-off. 


bLocal 30, Retail Clerks, certified as 
the bargaining agent at the S. & L. 
Department Store, Des Moines, Iowa, 
has secured wage increases ranging 
up to $20 per month and other bene- 
fits. 


>A wage increase and the 40-hour 
work week are included in a new 
agreement between Local 372, Build- 
ing Service Employes, and the Wie- 
boldt Stores, Chicago. 


>Frank Stoll has been elected to suc- 
ceed Thomas Moran as president of 
Local 414, Electrical Workers, Lan- 
caster, Pa. The local has about 100 
members. 


>Arbitration between Local 20, Book- 
binders, Detroit, and the Standard 
Bindery Company resulted in a union 
victory. 


PLocal 181, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employes, has negotiated a first con- 
tract with the Biltmore Hotel in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


bLocal 402, Paper Workers, has 
achieved higher pay at the American 
Box Board Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


bLocal 932 of the State, County and 
Municipal Employes has gained a $2 
weekly pay boost at Geneva, N. Y. 


bLocal 522, Pipefitters; Local 369. 
Electrical Workers, and Lodge 68], 
Machinists, have won increases of 15 
cents an hour at the B. F. Goudrich 
Company, Louisville, Ky. The agree. 
ment covers 120 employes. 


bLocal 649, Paper Workers. has 
signed a first agreement with the King 
Division of Allied Paper Mills. Kala. 
mazoo, Mich. The contract calls for 
a wage increase of four to six cents 
an hour and fringe benefits. 


bLocal 302 of the Bakery Workers, 
Toledo, Ohio, has signed a new con- 
tract with the Master Bakers. The 
pact calls for a retroactive wage in- 
crease and an improved holiday plan. 


bLocal 1310 of the United Brother. 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners has 
received a wage increase and health 
and welfare insurance coverage in a 
new pact in St. Louis. 


bLocal 584, Butcher Workmen, has 
won an election among employes of 
the Mitchell Sanitary Rendering Com- 
pany, Mitchell, S. D. 


PLocal 91, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Racine, Wis., 
has won an hourly increase in a new 
contract. 


bHigher pay has been won by Local 
79, Building Service Employes, at 
Briggs Stadium in Detroit. 


>District 9, Machinists, has won a rep- 
resentation election at the Tyler Metal 
Products Company, St. Louis. 


>The Cement Finishers in Columbus, 
Ohio, have obtained an increase of 
15 cents an hour after a strike. 


bLocal 163, Motion Picture Operators, 
has signed a new contract with the 
Downs Theater in Louisville, Ky. 


Striking for Freedom 
(Continued from Page 7 ) 


the banner of Zenro. By this time 
Mr. Natsukawa had arrived from 
Paris. He called a press conference 
and, to impress the reporters, met 
them with trousers rolled up to his 
knees, thus exhibiting a “fighting 
pose.” Said the feudal boss: 

“This is a conspiracy, a revolt!” 

He refused to bargain with the un- 


ion. He declared all the original 


strikers were fired on the spot. The 
company blockaded all plants, effec- 
tively barring the girls from their 
dormitory homes. , 

For years and years, the girls had 
been receiving inhuman treatmenl 
Now they hit back. Otherwise peace 
ful and dignified little girls bega" 
hurling rocks and socking pla 
guards in the jaw. At Hikone, whe 
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the company tried to march 500 
srikebreakers through the union’s 
picket line, the girls gave a very good 
account of themselves. 

In the Tsu plant of the Omi outfit, 
another riot developed on the same 
day with ten persons injured. 

Again at Hikone violence flared. 
The girls tried to cut through the 
barbed wire fences. One _ vehicle 
which blocked the main gate was 
turned over. 

The next day the company sent 
240 rock-tossing goons to charge the 
sirl’s picket line—shortly before mid- 
sight. The fight moved into the 
plant’s dining room. A dozen per- 
sons were seriously injured. Many 
others were injured less seriously. 

The repeated violence launched by 
the company was unprecedented in 
the history of labor in modern Japan. 
And all because the girls had dared to 
ask for freedom of religion and other 
basic human rights! 

The busy Mr. Natsukawa inspired 
the organization of a third union. At 
the Fujimiya plant of the company in 
Shizuoka, the members of the third 
union clashed with the followers of 
the 1.C.F.T.U. union. Some sticks of 
dynamite were detonated and seventy 
more workers bit the dust. 

The climax came when Mr. Nat- 
sukawa tried to drive through a 
picket line. The young girls tossed 
rocks through the windows of his car 
and dented the hood of the car with 
their fists. Then the boss ordered his 
driver to smash through, knocking 
down five of his employes! 

Perhaps the weirdest event of the 
Omi strike developed at Fujinomiya. 
The company union mounted a loud- 
speaker at the plant gate and broad- 
cast loudly that all members of the 
LCF.T.U.-affiliated union were Com- 
munists. Residents of the peaceful 
little city stood the blasting as long 
as they could. Finally, 500 men and 
women residents of the city charged 
the plant gate, tore down the fences 
and otherwise demonstrated that they 
did not believe they were Communists 
but just irate Japanese citizens. The 
management later issued a written 
apology to the democratic citizens of 
Fujinomiya. 

In the early days of the Occupa- 
tion, the Communist Party of Japan 
organize! industrial unions in gov- 
ment and strategic industries. The 
unions were organized from the top 
down. Many still have no rank-and- 
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file membership meetings. These are 
boss-type unions. 

The newly-organized Zenro and the 
1.C.F.T.U.-affiliated Textile Workers 
Union, one of the major members of 
Zenro, have pledged to fight for free 
and non-boss-dominated unions. 

The Omi Silk strike of 1954 is in- 
deed an historic strike. 

The Japanese Ministry of Labor 
and other official organs have moved 
into the picture and, although Nat- 
sukawa has launched mass discharges 
of young girls in order to break the 
strike, the victory of the union is 
assured. The International Textile 
Workers Federation has declared a 
global boycott of the products of Omi. 
Funds are reaching the strikers from 
many parts of the world. The in- 
spired little girls of the Omi Silk 
Company who fight for the right to 
worship God as they will have written 
a new and glorious chapter in Japa- 
nese labor history. 

Zenro is pledged to organize the 
unorganized. Zenro is pledged to 
end such feudalism in small and 


medium enterprise. I think that the 
American Federation of Labor and 
other members of the I.C.F.T.U. 
should give the fullest support to 
Zenro in the fight to bring human 
decency and dignity to workers neg- 
lected by the ideological unions which 
have hitherto dominated Japan. 

One regrets the blood spilled during 
this notorious Omi strike. Yet if it 
buys freedom and better days for the 
victims of industrial feudalism, it is 
blood well spent. 

While Boss Natsukawa paid out 
tens of thousands of yen hiring planes 
to fly over Tokyo and bombard the 
city of 8,000,000 with leaflets “prov- 
ing” that the Omi Silk Company is 
right, a young union official, Zengoro 
Nakamura, jumped in the path of a 
freight train near Atami and com- 
mitted suicide. 

The union official left behind him 
a bitter note accusing the Omi Silk 
Company of persecuting its workers. 
He gave his life to draw public atten- 
tion to the dire plight of Mr. Natsuk- 
awa’s workers. 





EDERAL labor unions which 

have not yet sent in their 
checks for the William Green 
Memorial Fund are urged to do 
so in a reminder issued by 
A. F. of L. Secretary-Treasurer 
William F. Schnitzler. It is 
hoped that all federal labor un- 
ions will bring their contribu- 
tions to the Memorial Fund up 
to date within the next few weeks. 

The William Green Memorial 
Fund was established by unani- 
mous action of the 1953 conven- 
tion of the American Federation 
of Labor. The plan approved by 
the convention called for volun- 
tary contributions based upon 
membership in an amount equal 
to one cent per member per 
month for a period of twelve 
months. 

Contributions to the Memorial 
Fund have been received from 
most federal labor unions. If 
your federal labor union is one 
which has not yet mailed in its 
check, immediate attention to 
this matter would be greatly ap- 





A Note to Federal Labor Unions 





WILLIAM GREEN 


preciated. Secretary - Treasurer 
Schnitzler points out that a re- 
port pertaining to the William 
Green Memorial Fund will be 
submitted to the coming Ameri- ° 
can Federation of Labor conven- 
tion. Don’t let the name of your 
federal labor union be omitted 
from the list of contributors. 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


Robert E. Haskin, president, [nter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders 
—The conditions 
under which a 
man works and 
the contents of 
his pay envelope 
determine his 
standard of liv- 
ing. As a worker, 
his labor is the 
only thing he has 





to sell, and as an economic measure 
he has to sell such labor at a price 
that represents a standard of living 
to which he is justly entitled. As an 
individual a worker is helpless to 
bring about the desired result. The 
first move toward economic freedom 
and progress is made when a worker 
joins a union and thereby joins with 
his fellow workers in lending his voice 
and strength to those already in the 
union to the end that unfair employer 
practices be eliminated and that those 
employed in the industry receive a 
fair and just share of what they pro- 
duce and contribute to the industry as 
a whole. I do not mean by this that 
we should try to absorb everything 
that the industry provides as I believe 
that the employer himself is a very 
important part of industry and should 
be entitled to his share in the industry 
commensurate with his outlay and the 
effort he puts into it. Simple arith- 
metic is all that is necessary to con- 
vince us that the basic reason for la- 
bor unions is to be found in the re- 
quirements of the workers and their 
need to protect themselves. 


Raymond F. Leheney, secretary- 
treasurer, Union Label and Service 
Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. of E. 
—Every trade 
unionist should 
do allin his 
power to spread 
the gospel of the 
label, 

union shop card 

and union but- 
members of labor 


union 





the 


ton. If all 
unions and their families would al- 
ways demand the union label, card 


and button when they make pur- 
chases, that would add enormously to 
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labor’s strength. It would provide a 
great new bulwark in support of col- 
lective bargaining and higher stand- 
ards for all. We cannot sustain our 
high standards if we do not buy the 
goods made by, and use the services 
performed by, union men and women. 
As consumers the union people of 
every community should persistently 
demand union label products and 
union services for themselves and for 
members of their families. There 
should be an all-out, universal crusade 
by all union-minded people for this 
great cause, which means so much to 
each of us and to the nation. 


Paul H. Douglas, Senator from Illi- 
nois—How can we preserve an Amer- 
ica that will be se- 
cure and yet free, 
an America that 
will be orderly 
and yet open to 
change, an Amer- 
ica that will skill- 
fully and justly 
balance its forces 
between the life 
needs of the community and the life 
needs of the private person? Along 
with Thomas Jefferson, all of us who 
adhere to the doctrine of 
political democracy know that it rests 
upon the assumption of peaceful ex- 
change and free discussion. The ex- 
perience of centuries has taught us 
that this permits the greatest progress 
to be made with the least dissension 
and with a minimum of civil strife. 
We know that we are playing with 
dynamite when we allow any group to 
punish a minority for holding views 
which with theirs. Men 
smarting from injuries so inflicted 
will try to overthrow the government, 
and if successful in gaining the seats 
of power, they will then practice on 
their former oppressors that which 
was practiced upon them. By not ac- 
cording civil liberties to the minority, 
the majority of the moment takes the 
grave risk that it will set in motion 
forces which will in turn ultimately 
undo them, in a bloody and weary 
cycle of violence, hatred and oppres- 
sion that feeds on itself until even- 
tually every man stands alone as the 
Here in 





modern 


conflict 


enemy of his neighbor. 


America we have raised the Constity. 
tion as a force that is superior t. any 
transient majorities or mino: ties, 
The heart within the heart of our Con. 
stitutional theory is that the majority 
will not persecute the minority and 
the minority will not advocate revoly. 
tion. Nor is this the whole of the 
bargain. As the minority gives up 
the idea of revolution, it receives jn 
return the right to propagate its opin. 
ions as long as it does this peacefully, 
As the majority on the other hand is 
entrusted with the rule of the govern. 
ment, it is committed to keep open the 
avenue for dissent so that new major. 
ities might conceivably be formed to 
displace the ruling one by peaceful 
means. It is to the everlasting honor 
of the American people that despite 
strong temptations to behave other. 
wise, they have faithfully adhered to 
this Constitutional doctrine for 165 
years. However exaggerated our lan. 
guage may become during election 
times, the overriding fact remains 
that our great political parties have 
held in common the great ends of a 
democratic society. They have agreed 
that when any party forms a govern- 
ment, it shall govern by consent in- 
stead of coercion. They have agreed 
at regular intervals to surrender the 
direction of the government to a rival 
party when that is the desire of the 
electorate. They have agreed that 
when this exchange takes place, it 
shall be made in a peaceful way. And 
they have agreed that at such times 
the changes in existing relations and 
proportions in the whole community 
shall be of a moderate instead of a 
drastic sort. With this proof before 
us that we can be united and orderly 
and yet tolerate dissent, would it not 
be foolhardy for us to abandon all 
that has made us strong in the past? 
Would it not be foolhardy for us to 
seek our security in a world of Conm- 
munist menace by imitating the Com- 
munists? By terrorizing Americans 
to a point where they would be afraid 
to speak to their neighbors or even 
to their children on matters that worr) 
them? By demanding that ever) 
American adhere to a fixed ideology: 
By punishing those who might have 
different ideas on how the national in- 
terest can best be served? Would 
there be any point to our sacrifices in 
blood and treasure to stop aggressive 
communism in its tracks if. in the 
end, we became the twin of the ver) 
force we opposed ? 
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THE JUNIOR UNION STORY 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


SUMMER DOUGS—I 


as they named the spot where 

their paths crossed. Teams 1 
and 2. under the leadership of Carl 
and Bob, made their way together to 
the camp-site on the lake. Mr. Wal- 
ter and Mr. Jackson were there ahead 
of them. They had spent the after- 
noon in some profitable fishing. The 
two men had been glad of the chance 
to spend a few days on vacation. 
Being hike directors had given them 
the opportunity they wanted as well 
as affording the boys the supervision 
of older men as they made their first 
camp of the season. 

It was almost an hour later before 
the third team, Tom, Pete and Danny, 
came in, shouting a hearty “Halloo” 
from the edge of the clearing. There 
was an answering shout from the 
boys and men at the lake’s edge. In 
the next half-hour the boys recounted 
the events of their hikes. 

Mr. Walter remarked he thought 
it about time the “Three R’s” were 
coming in. The last team had been 
so named when Ross, Randy and 
Ralph had first palled around to- 
gether. All three lived on the same 
block and were inseparable. 

Mr. Jackson agreed with his com- 
panion, as an hour and a half went 
by and still there was no sign of the 
last team. The men asked the boys 
what they thought about scouting out 
for the others. 

“Oh, let’s give them another half- 
hour,” said Carl. “They’re sure to be 
insoon. We can set up the tents and 
equipment while we wait for them.” 

“I want us all here before sun- 
down.” said Mr. Walter. “Let’s take 
a look-see up the last part of your 
trail, Tom, and try to locate the three 
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“Sure. if you want us to.” replied 
Tom. “Hey. Pete and Danny, come 
on. We're going to backtrack to see 
what's the delay with Ross. Randy 
and Ralph.” 

“We'll keep occupied while you're 
gone.” <aid Mr. Jackson. “We'll 
st up camp and have a big supper 
ready by the time you're back.” 


Mr. Walter and the three boys 
left. They retraced the trail the boys 
had come over a few hours before. 
As they went along they called out 
from time to time. At each place 
where a marker had been set or a 
trail blaze had been made they looked 
to see if there was another made 
by the team which was to follow. 

“We don’t seem to have much 
luck,” remarked Tom. “We have 
checked the last three markers and 
there is no double mark.” 

“This is where we turned left,” 
said Pete, as he showed them the 
sign they had left earlier in the day. 
“We can go up the path here, and 
from the top of the hill we can get 
a pretty good view.” 

The four climbed the rising trail 
and came out in a clear place some- 
what higher up. There they found 
the earlier marker and beside it the 
sign that Ross evidently had left tell- 
ing them he or his team had gotten 
that far. With the mark of the 
“Three R’s” there was another sign, 
and it was certainly a signal for 
help. The arrow scratched on the 
rock pointed back, and the scratched 
letters beside it were enough to start 
the four rescuers running down the 
path in the direction indicated. 

They had not gone far when they 
heard a call. They answered, and 
another call came from the same di- 
rection as the first. They spurted 
ahead and in a few minutes they 
rounded a curve in the path and 
pushed through some heavy foliage 
to see Ross and Ralph bending over 
Randy. 

“Oh, boy, are we glad to see you!” 
said Ross, as Mr. Walter stopped at 
his side. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” 
asked Mr. Walter. 

“I guess I’ve gummed up the 
works,” said Randy with a weak 
smile. 

“What happened?” asked Tom. 

“I think I’ve broken my leg,” said 
Randy. “It hurts awful.” 

Mr. Walter stooped down and gen- 
tly felt the leg and ankle to see what 


damage had been done. 
winced with pain. 

“Do you think it’s bad?” gasped 
Randy. 

“Bad enough,” Mr. 
forced to admit. 

“Tl say,” said Randy. “I wish it 
didn’t hurt so bad. I tried to walk 
a ways, but I had to give up, even 
with Ross and Ralph helping me.” 

“Here, boy, are a couple of aspi- 
rins. Take them. It may ease the 
pain a little. We'll fix up a carrier 
rack for you and tote you into camp.” 
Mr. Walter raised the boy’s head and 
gave him a drink to help wash down 
the tablets. “We have the car there 
and we can get you home in a hurry.” 

The presence of the man instilled 
confidence in the boys. He had them 
make a stretcher. When it was fin- 
ished and tested by the weight of 
Tom, who climbed on it and was 
given a test ride, they carefully lifted 
the injured boy and placed him on it. 

“We'll take turns carrying him,” 
directed Mr. Walter. “Tom and Pete 
take the two front poles. Dan and 
Ralph take the back ends. At the 
top of the rise we'll shift around 
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some. Ross and I will carry all the 
gear. We'll all change places as we 
need to. Let’s get under way, fel- 


lows,” he said, loading up with the 
boys’ packs. 

They set off with their casualty 
swaying gently on the stretcher. Their 
progress was slow as they toiled up 
the path, but there was not a word 
of complaint. It was a case of broth- 
er helping brother. Even Randy 
choked back his moans as they hit 
the roughest spots and he was caused 
extra pain. 

“In union there is strength,” said 
Pete, as he breathlessly pushed for- 
ward with Tom at his side and Dan 
and Ralph carrying their share of 
the load. “Working together we'll 
get there all right.” 

Mr. Walter smiled and agreed. 

“That’s the way in almost every- 
thing,” he said. “In union there is 
strength.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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